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THE SATELLITES 


The New Course in Hungary: 
Promise and Performance 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


Editors’ Note: The advent of the “‘post-Stalin’’ era had deep 
repercussions in the fringe areas of the communist empire—the 
so-called ‘‘people’s democracies’’ of Eastern Europe. More dramat- 
ically perhaps than in the case of the Soviet Union, the satellites 
experienced a series of political and economic changes following 
each other with lightning rapidity. The administrative and 
party apparatuses were reorganized and reshuffled; amnesties were 
declared; new economic policies—promising less heavy industrial- 
ization, more consumer goods, and an end to forced collectivization— 
were promulgated; finally, a somewhat softer note was sounded 
in foreign policy (witness the new attitude towards “‘renegade”’ 
Yugoslavia). 

But as in the past, the communist promise of a better future 
has not been matched by the performance. The case history of 
Hungary below (first of a series of articles on the new course in the 
satellites) shows how promises for lesser industrialization were 
soon belied by official statements decreeing no basic retreat from 
the well-established communist policy of ‘‘guns before butter.”’ 
Despite all the propaganda about consumer goods, little appeared 
in the stores to satisfy the whetted appetites of Hungarian citizens, 
long deprived of even the barest necessities. And the peasants, 
while formally freed from the collectives, soon found that the path 
to private ownership was paved with numerous bureaucratic 
obstacles. The zig-zags, contradictions, and confusions of the 
“new course’’ in Hungary provide the material for Mr. Gedye’s 
absorbing account. The next issue of Problems of Communism will 
report on the vicissitudes of the new course in Czechoslovakia. 


OSEPH Stalin’s death came at what Marxists 

might call ‘‘a moment of historical necessity.”’ 
It made feasible a long overdue and clear break with 
the sterile Stalinist policy of meeting all difficulties 
and failures, moral or physical, with increased 
Pressure, severity and terrorism. In the satellites 
particularly, where communism is less than a genera- 





A seasoned political journalist, Mr. Gedye has for many years 
worked out of Vienna covering Central Europe for The Times of 
London, The Manchester Guardian, and other British newspapers. 





tion old and memories of a freer past persistent, 
Stalinism was almost up against the proverbial 
brick wall. Each fresh crack of the whip seemed to 
intensify the people’s stubborn unwillingness to 
cooperate with the rigid system which none could 
hope to change. Some realization of the critical 
state of affairs in these perimeter provinces of the 
Soviet empire must have penetrated to the Kremlin 
during Stalin’s last year or so of rule. Yet even 
had Stalin chosen to reverse his policy, a confession 
of fallibility might have incurred serious dangers 
for the regime. If a deliberate decision was made 
to await (or, as rumored in some quarters, to accel- 
erate) the dictator’s demise and use it as a turning 
point in policy, the Kremlin inner circle showed 
great sagacity. 

As the new “‘soft’’ policy emerged in the satellite 
states, it became clear that Hungary had been chosen 
as an experimental station where the policy could be 
tested with the least danger of repercussions. Al- 
though the primary object of the new line was to 
soothe and appease the population generally, the 
most critical question was how industrial workers 
would react. In Hungary (compared to Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia) these were in a con- 
siderable minority; hence the danger of such out- 
breaks of the discontented proletariat as occurred in 
Pilsen, Berlin, and Eastern Germany were less acute. 

On June 27 and 28, 1953—ten days after the Berlin 
revolt—major political changes were announced at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party (Communist), presumably to under- 
line the forthcoming break with the past. In accord- 


1 


ance with the new Moscow line of collective leader- 
ship, the post of Secretary General of the party, long 
held by Premier Matyas Rakosi, was abolished and 
replaced by a secretariat of three. Thus Rakosi, who 
had enjoyed top control of the party with a second- 
grade secretariat of nine below him, now had to share 
responsibility with two others. To mark the change 
even more definitely, on July 2nd Rakosi resigned the 
premiership he had held for nearly nine years. He 
was replaced by Imre Nagy, party theorist and close 
collaborator of Rakosi. 

Two days later, Premier Nagy proclaimed the ‘‘new 
course”’ (significantly, in the name of the government 
rather than of the party as in past practice). His 
pronouncement involved a startling recantation of 
more than one previously ‘‘infallible’’ theory. 
Among other things, he admitted: 

[Hungary's Five Year Plan] is exceeding our resources, overtaxing 

our capacity, hindering well-being and lowering the standard of 
living. . . . We have serious mistakes to correct, especially as far 
as industrial workers are concerned. . . . The only proper path to 
building socialism is the raising of the living standard, particularly 
of the industrial workers. . . . We will revise certain clauses of 
the Labor Code—the infliction of fines as a disciplinary measure 
applied to workers and employees will be abolished.! 
As for agriculture, the development of cooperatives 
would be slowed down, those who wished to leave 
them would be permitted to do so, individual farmers 
would be helped, and the persecution of kulaks (the 
richer peasants )—except “‘exploiting kulaks’’—would 
cease. Government would be constitutional, reli- 
gious freedom broadened, and individual security 
assured by a radical change in police methods. Small 
scale private trading would be permitted, and the 
general standard of living raised by cuts in heavy 
industrial in favor of consumer goods investment. 
Prices for food and consumer goods would be reduced. 
Deportations would be stopped, the inmates of con- 
centration camps released, and an amnesty approved 
by the parliament. 

This startling pronouncement was widely—and, as 
it soon proved, erroneously—regarded as presaging 
the fall of Rakosi. Actually, Rakosi had taken the 
first cautious step along the path blazed by Nagy. 
In a pre-election speech the previous May, Rakosi 
virtually admitted the pending collapse of the plan, 
denounced the use of force in collectivization, an- 
nounced that “‘we have to repair many grave mis- 
takes made in our treatment of the individual peas- 
ant,’ and declared that such shortcomings had so 
far made it impossible to improve the general stand- 
ard of living.” Similar confessions of error, concern- 





1 Szabad Nep (Budapest), July 5, 1953. 
2 Ibid., May 11, 1953. 





ing the use of force to form cooperatives in contempt 
of Hungarian peasant individualist traditions, had 
been implied during the election campaign by Istvan 
Dobi, head of the communist-controlled Smallholders’ 
Party (in a speech preceding Rakosi’s of May 10th, 
referred to above). The manifesto of the ‘‘Independ- 
ent Front’’ (the coalition-front for the Communist 
Party) had promised the punishment of those who 
abused their power to infringe laws, and had de- 
clared that membership in agricultural cooperatives 
should be voluntary.’ It should have been clear, 
therefore, that the great change was not one of per- 
sonalities but of practices, already foreshadowed by 
spokesmen for the regime. 


The change was precipitated by crises in many 
fields which dictated an immediate break with out- 
worn methods of ruthlessness. The latter had been 
useful in building up the Stalinist dictatorship in 
Soviet Russia, and in maintaining it there against in- 
ternal and external enemies. Applied stencilwise to 
Hungary and the other new satellites, these methods 
stimulated discontent by their naked revelation of the 
rigors implicit in the Soviet system, when the only 
hope of popular acquiescence lay in patience and de- 
ceptive gradualness. Stalinism apparently had no 
time, and consequently had no success. Moscow's 
haste to consolidate the colonial system probably 
was due in part to fear of the rising indignation of 
the western world over these vast, new and unjusti- 
fiable annexations. At the same time the new colo- 
nies had to be milked to supply deficiencies in the 
Soviet center. In Hungary, lack of a proper raw 
material base was not allowed to slow up the in- 
flated industrialization program. It was assumed 
that the newly enchained population could be 
starved of the natural recompense for increasingly 
hard labor—better wages and consumer goods—with 
the same impunity as could the long enslaved Soviet 
subjects. The process of forcing the peasantry into 
centralized collectives, which had taken many years 
of bloody struggle in the U. S. S. R., was attempted 
in a fifth of the time in Hungary. As Hungarian 
newspapers revealed, passive resistance among the 
peasantry and incompetence among the ‘‘city prole- 
tariat’’ communists in charge of the collectivization 
drive combined to reduce output to a fantastic degree. 
Thus communism forfeited any advantage it might 
have gained from lingering popular distaste for the 
archaic, semi-feudalist, prewar economic system if 
Hungary, with its callous neglect of the landless 


3 Manifesto of the Magyar Fueggetlensegi Nepfront, dated April 12, 
1953. 
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peasant. Neither city worker nor peasant could 
satisfy his need for consumer goods. The former 
could not even get enough toeat. The incompetence 
of a monstrously expanded and improvised bureauc- 
racy, the terror of the police regime and of the 
local communist bosses, compounded discontent both 
in the cities and on the land and, in a vicious circle, 
reduced output still further. 

Just how bad the situation had become was indi- 
cated by the immediate reactions to Nagy’s drastic 
pronouncement of July 4. They illustrate the funda- 
mental problem confronting every dictatorship which 
seeks to modify its course while its aims remain 
unchanged—as those of communism inevitably must 
remain. Concessions from such a regime can only be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness. Coming so soon 
after Stalin’s death, the concessions announced by 
Nagy apparently were received by exultant Hungar- 
ians as a sign of the regime’s imminent collapse. 
Huge numbers of peasants immediately made clear 
their intention to leave the cooperatives, not even 
waiting until the harvest was gathered; * the rush 
was sO great as to threaten the end of collectivism. 
In the factories ‘‘work-discipline,’’ already bad, 
deteriorated alarmingly.® Party functionaries failed 


*See Rakosi’s speech of July 11, published in Szabad Nep, July 12, 
1953. 

5Radio Budapest broadcast of August 24, 1953, and various 
articles in Nepszava and other papers, from September, 1953, onward. 


to hide their discontent at the threatened curtailment 
of their abuse of power and privilege. Within a 
week, both Rakosi and Nagy were forced to restate 
the new policy.® They insisted firmly that collective 
and cooperative farming remained the ultimate goal 
in agriculture, despite the temporary concessions 
being made. ‘‘Idlers and skulkers’’ were denounced 
for rushing to leave cooperatives. Workers were 
warned that despite the abolition of fines, severe 
steps would be taken against those guilty of breaking 
work discipline. Kuzlaks who dared to raise their 
insolent heads were arrested. No more was heard of 
increased freedom in religion and in small trade. Yet 
despite this sharp check on anti-communist enthusi- 
asm, both speeches showed that the new course would 
be continued. 

An interesting account of agricultural conditions 
at this time was furnished by a young peasant who 
escaped into Austria at the end of August 1953. The 
fields, he said, were shockingly neglected in his area 
(County Vas) harvesting had been two weeks late, 
threshing was only half finished, and not a single 
furrow tilled. Normally, harvesting and tilling was 
finished by the end of July, but now people had only 
one aim—to get out of the cooperatives. Food, 
especially flour, was in shorter supply than ever. 
The discontented peasants were existing on potatoes 


® Szabad Nep, July 12, 1953. 
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~~ Lassabban éregem, jén a normast| 


Above: Something that ought not to happen. 
Below: Slower, old man, here comes the fellow who sets the norms! 


From Ludas Matyé (Budapest), August 12, 1954 
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Above: He thinks there is nothing in it for him. 
Below: He doesn't hoe because it doesn’t suit him. 
He doesn't hoe because it suits him not to. 


From Ludas Matyi, July 15, 1954 
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and vegetables. No procedure for leaving the coop- 
eratives had been announced; rash individuals who 
presented petitions to do so were insulted and intimi- 
dated, their appeals torn up and flung back in their 
faces. Wild rumors circulated. In short, conditions 
on the land had never been so chaotic or so wretched. 


HAT was done to implement the promises of 

July 42 One by one, a number of steps were 
taken, yet with so many subtle changes from the 
original program that deep disappointment rather 
than relief has become the general note. Crop quotas 
(deliveries to the state) were slightly reduced, as were 
taxes and tax arrears in cases where crops had been 
damaged by natural catastrophes. Arrears in quotas 
and penalties thereon were cancelled. The peasants 
also were granted a 15 percent cut in income tax 
(August 23rd). But on August 7th, Szabad Nep 
threatened that severe penalties, including long im- 
prisonment, would be imposed on any persons attack- 
ing the collective farming system or circulating 
petitions to dissolve cooperatives. Soon after, a 
general press campaign was launched against peasants 
trying to leave the collectives. On September 19th, 
1953 Andras Hegedus, Minister of Agriculture, de- 
nounced requests for the dissolution of cooperatives 
as ‘‘the work of the enemy, of kulaks, of hostile ele- 
ments’’. He warned that every kind of financial 
obstacle would be raised to ruin those who wished to 
resume individual farming. By October, these (and 
other) threats were being carried out; the departing 
member found himself reduced to penury by one 
hostile proviso after another. Perhaps the most 
prohibitive was the decision not toreturn the peasant’s 
own land, which his family had cultivated for genera- 
tions, but rather to retain this land in the collective 
and give him a poor plot elsewhere. Rakosi boasted 
on October 31st that the success of activists in pre- 
venting the break-up of cooperatives had ensured that 
under 10 percent would be dissolved. As a result of 
this crack-down, the frustrated peasantry under- 
standably produced even less than before. Hence the 
current was once more reversed in January, 1954. 
Szabad Nep and other papers denounced the creation 
of obstacles to resignation from cooperatives and 
again promised aid to individual farmers. 

Not three months later, however—at the end of 
March 1954—a new campaign was launched against 
kulaks, defined as any peasants ‘‘who employ one or 
more farm laborers permanently.’’ * ‘‘ Liberalism’’ 
towards the kulaks was denounced. In April their 


7 Article ‘On the Kulak Problem,"’ Szabad Nep, March 26, 1954. 
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crimes were defined anew and newspapers flooded with 
accounts of kulak trials. So-called *‘kulak lawyers” 
who dared to defend the claims of peasants leaving the 
cooperatives, risked being barred from practice, or 
arrested as ‘‘filthy hyenas’’ (Szabad Nep, May 14th, 
1954). This zig-zag course of agrarian policy since 
July 4th, 1953 certainly suggests bewilderment and 
political bankruptcy in the highest quarters. 

The regime’s new line toward urban workers, 
though more consequential than its peasant policy, 
also reflects opportunism born of its own bewilder- 
ment and despair. In industry as in agriculture, the 
new course pronouncement of July 4th soon produced 
disastrous results, reflecting again the failure of com- 
munism to capture the popular imagination, and the 
insuppressible desire of the masses to take advantage 
of the regime’s apparent weakness. A genuine effort 
was made to appease discontent through new labor 
laws. On July 23, an additional 60 million forints 
was provided for labor protection and social security 
(11.74 forints=$1.00). A law of August 18th formally 
abolished the system under which workers who 
adopted more productive methods earned less than 
before since new norms were set after a brief interval.’ 
The bonus system in mining also was extended to 
embrace new categories. On October 18th the 
Council of Ministers issued orders demanding the 
improvement of miners’ living and working condi- 
tions, at the same time offering cash payments to 
miners who would forego their holidays. On Novem- 
ber 29th, bonus rates in the mines were raised and 
apprentices granted six days’ winter holiday with pay 
in addition to the annual 24 days’ holiday. Indi- 
vidual workers were granted certain tax reductions, 
while penalties for various transgressions of the tax 
laws were cancelled. Finally, the regime purchased 
quantities of foreign foodstuffs (these for the one- 
time ‘‘ granary of Central Europe’’). 

All these measures endeavored to create—if not 
enthusiasm, of which there was clearly no hope—at 
least a more cheerful frame of mind among the popv- 
lace. Yet their only apparent effect was. to increase 
the general feeling that the regime was on the way 
out and could be ignored with a greater degree of 
impunity than before. There are numerous authen- 
ticated instances reported by refugees where the 
dreaded party snoopers, or ‘‘People’s Educators”, 
actually found doors slammed in their faces. 

The workers, like the peasants, found that the 
carrots dangled in front of their noses were still ac 





8 The new norms deprived such workers of premium earnings. 
Szabad Nep, in reporting the new law, called the existing situation 
“‘absurd’’ (August 18, 1953). 
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companied by the stick behind. The rigid system 
of production norms had caused increased output of 
faulty or worthless goods in a state where the workers 
and most of the factory directors cared nothing for 
the system or its ideals, but sought merely to turn 
out goods in sufficient quantity to satisfy the party 
taskmaster. Even Rakosi admitted this fact, when 
he remarked in a speech: 

We have not yet succeeded in utilizing the immediate financial 
interests of the worker to stimulate our economy. The worker 
frequently earns more by turning out large quantities of faulty 
goods than by producing a smaller quantity of really first-class 
articles. 

One attempt to remedy this situation was the decree 
of July 28th, 1953; while rewarding high quality 
production, it also provided for ‘‘reduced wages for 
sub-standard output’’, combined with penal sanc- 
tions. The decree seems to have effected nothing, 
judging by the continued complaints about the rub- 
bish turned out. It seems possible that the desperate 
planners may now be contemplating watering down 
or even abolishing the whole sacred system of norms. 

The collapse of the party’s authority (due to the 
general conviction that the new course was dictated 
by weakness) was more serious among industrial 
workers than among the peasantry. It led to even 
sharper reproaches and threats of punishment for 
breaches of work discipline.? It is true that after 
July 4th, 1953, some real concessions were made 
in an endeavor to break the wall of sullen hostility 
which separated the small minority of genuine com- 
munists from the majority of the nation. Police 
persecution was greatly modified, snooping and spying 
reduced. Some almost pathetic efforts were made 
to present the illusion of better times. The limited 
quantity of stock-piled consumer goods was released. 
Some butter, and a quantity of razor-blades (which the 
communists cannot seem to produce satisfactorily) 
were imported from the west. More European and 
American films were allowed in. Capital investment 
in heavy industry was heavily cut in favor of consumer 
goods industries. 

But the situation created by years of pitifully 
inadequate consumer goods production could not 
be remedied overnight—or in a year. The concessions 
to the peasants finally brought about a slight increase 
in the supply of agricultural produce, but it was 
still insufficient to meet the demand, and food prices 
remained extremely high. So did those for the still 
less adequate supplies of consumer goods. With 
workers’ average wages at 1,000 forints a month this 


9 For examples, see Nepszava, September 5, 1953, Esti Budapest, 
October 3, 1953, and the Nepszava editorial of March 3, 1954. 


summer (many earn only 700-800), more than a whole 
month’s wages, or some 1,200 forints, had to be paid 
for a good ready-made suit. A poplin shirt cost 
nearly a week’s labor; a winter overcoat 850 forints, 
or three and a half weeks’ wages; and a pair of decent 
shoes from 10 days to two weeks’ wages. Typical 
food prices were: beef, 22 forints a kilo; sausage, 
40-50 forints; pork, 30 forints (on the free market, 
40 forints). As in all communist countries, there was 
mever any certainty that even the simplest needs 
would be supplied. The communist press still 
contains almost daily complaints that here soap, 
there razor blades, here buttons, there writing paper 
or pencils, are unobtainable. Then the position 
changes. Budapest is flooded with razor blades 
while shoe-laces and baby’s diapers disappear; 
Szombathely abounds in diapers but has no toilet 
paper or tooth brushes. Among the many articles 
mentioned in the communist press last spring as 
being unobtainable or in short supply were children’s 
socks, children’s shirts, babies’ waterproof panties, 
certain classes of textiles, wool, leather, timber, 
zinc, sheets, rucksacks and white crochet thread. 
In almost every case, the quality of such goods, when 
obtainable, would be rejected indignantly by the 
humblest shopper in the western world. 

The regime’s complete failure to realize its aim of 
providing an adequate supply of consumer goods at 
reasonable prices had two important consequences. 
High prices were countered by widespread conspira- 
cies among workers, foremen, and managers to raise 
wages without a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion—the first step toward inflation. At the same 
time, private individuals started to develop “‘home 
industries’’ and black market trading—at the expense 
of the state both in purloined raw materials and 
working time.’ On the land, the party tried to 
check the flight from the ‘cooperatives by preventing 
the peasants from recovering the land, livestock, and 
implements they had brought to the cooperatives. 
Even so, some 40 percent got away. In the Cities, 
press campaigns were run and new severe decrees is- 
sued against wage manipulations, in a vain endeavor 
to check spreading malpractices.™ 

At the Workers’ Party Congress toward the end of 
May 1954, Rakosi admitted that things were going 
seriously wrong: 

Due to the bad work of our political and economic leaders, further 


price reductions are impossible until production rises and costs fall. 
Wage discipline has become very, very slack—often with the en- 
Pallett te 


10 See Rakosi’s denunciation in his speech to the Party Congress 
on May 24, 1954, and Szabad Nep’s article of February 25, 1954. 
" [bid. 








couragement of political, economic and trade union leaders. This 
intolerable situation must end. Our agitators have raised far too 
high the hopes of what the new course would bring.' 
This announcement climaxed a series of similar pro- 
tests and damaging admissions dating from February. 
On February 25, for example, Szabad Nep had warned: 
Higher wages with no increase in output ultimately will damage 
the workers. Yet many leaders raise wages and lower norms 
illegally. 
The paper accused various ministries of issuing im- 
proper permits to pay premiums to 200 concerns dur- 
ing the last three months of 1953 alone. Nepszava, 
the trade union organ, twice denounced ministry 
officials and union leaders for their encouragement of 
‘“‘wage swindles.’’ The National Planning Board 
complained that during the first quarter of 1954, 
274,000,000 forints were paid as wages for work which 
was never done.” During the same period, various 
concessions, chiefly to the peasantry, caused a revenue 
decrease of 8,000,000,000 forints. 

In a speech on ‘‘Liberation Day’’ (April 4), Deputy- 
Premier Antal Apro declared: 


We must stop the manifest lag in individual branches of industry 
and reduce manufacturing costs. 


And at the Budapest Party Committee Conference 
of April 10th-11th, 1954, Rakosi said: 


The number of wage-fund overdrafts is enormous . . . Such over- 
drafts, the slackening of norms, and wage frauds, are sometimes 
carried out with the knowledge, sometimes even with the aid, of 
communist comrades. This situation cannot be tolerated. 


At the same conference Rudolf F6ldvari, First 
Secretary of the Committee, revealed: 


In January, industry in Budapest fulfilled only 90.7 percent of its 
plan, but it overdrew its wage fund by six percent. 


On May 6th, 1954, the reckoning began. Radio 
Budapest announced a new decree to tighten up wage 
discipline, commenting: 


Certain people have been allowed to draw wages for which they 
did no work. Disciplinary action will now be taken against 
managements which systematically overdraw wages. Those guilty 
of wage swindles will be brought to trial. 


That this decree called on trade union officials to 
help not the employed but the employer, and to step 
up exploitation, was only in accordance with com- 
munist doctrine and practice. The trade unions’ 
statutes of December 1950 had declared explicitly 
that these bodies ‘‘functioned under the direction of 


12 Szabad Nep, May 25, 1954. 

18 See article by the Board’s chairman, Bela Szalai, published in 
Szabad Nep, May 9, 1954. 

4 Szabad Nep, April 12, 1954. 
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the Hungarian Workers’ Party’’ (communist). Now 
the unions were called upon to enforce wage discipline, 
fight ‘‘slackness’’ and denounce ‘‘wage frauds’. 
However, except for the minority of enthusiastic 
communists in their ranks, the trade union officials 
seem to have considered it wiser to turn a blind eye 
to such pecadillos. 


HE rulers of the country—or its administrators 

on Moscow’s behalf—living in the splendid iso- 
lation of their magnificent villas high up on the 
Schwabenberg overlooking Budapest seem to have 
been utterly bewildered by the reaction of both 
workers and peasants to the new course. Out of 
touch with the real currents of popular feeling, vic- 
tims of the usual tendency of low-grade informers and 
agents to so color their reports as to please their 
superiors, they doubtless imagined themselves re- 
spected as well as feared. They may even have taken 
the hullaballoo raised by cheer leaders in ‘‘must”’ 
demonstrations at face value, as an indication ot 
““popularity’’. In reality, they are despised and so 
far as possible ignored, as administrators of a hated 
system imposed by a foreign conqueror whose troops 
alone keep Rakosi and his consorts in power. That 
their personalities and plans, their speeches and 
internal feuds had long ceased to concern the man in 
the factory and the collective is apparently beyond 
their comprehension. Banking on the past grievances 
and misery of the 3-4,000,000 landless prewar peasants, 
they underestimated the latter’s individualism and 
hatred of the cooperatives, which left them as land- 
hungry as before. As for the workers, ‘‘pride’’ in 
‘‘owning’’ their own factories was expected to make 
them happy to work long hours for low wages, to 
hurl themselves day after day and year after year into 
eager Stakhanovist competition, at the sacrifice of 
health and happiness. Now the dictators are 
forced to a new reality: they could not have mistaken 
the almost gleeful popular interpretation of their 
“easing off’’ policy (forced on them by the law of 
diminishing returns) as a sign of weakness.. The rush 
of the workers to fill their ever-empty pockets at the 
expense of the concerns which exploited them was the 
most serious development. As later decrees show, 
labor was disorganized by the drift of workers away 
from the stricter concerns—where monetary rewards 
were made dependent on increased production—into 
those where the regime’s regulations were ignored to 
an extent. As to whether the efforts made to check 
the drift have been successful there is still no cleat 
evidence. It must be doubted whether trade union 
functionaries are going to do much to reimpose the 
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ine, benefited financially. listed the breakdown in supplies of coal and electric 
ds’. A very long and authoritative article by the new current. He said the resulting decline in industrial 
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es are some excerpts, taken from Szabad Nep, October 13, 1954. 
aken On Housing: *‘The question of housing today constitutes the gravest problem in Budapest, whose 
aaa” population is increasing by an average of 50,000 a year . . . We must state quite frankly that we 
are encountering serious difficulties in regard to housing. Despite all the new buildings and the repair 
mn of | work done to the old ones, it will take many long years before we shall be able to meet all the claims 
id so | for homes.”’ 
hated | On Consumer Goods: ‘‘ Although the industries of Budapest this year produced more of the most 
roops | essential consumer goods than in 1953 (with the exception of a few products), it is a well known fact 
That | that except for a few articles, the quality of the products has not improved but rather has deteriorated. 
and _ This year, in Budapest alone, more than 100 million forints worth of damage was caused by faulty 
an Si production.”’ 
-yond | On Bureaucracy and Unemployment: ‘Some people, even among our comrades, became confused [by 
iia | the wholesale dismissals from work] . . . and were talking with consternation of bankruptcy, and 
asking: What sort of socialism is it where dismissals can occur? It is a commonly known fact that | 
mene | the numbers engaged in public administration have more than doubled since the liberation . | 
1 and Workers are often angered at having to fill in six to eight forms in order to obtain the simplest tool. 
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their the living standards, further improvements should again be expected from above . . . Their attitude 
aw of | is, moreover: Grant it, oh Lord, and grant it quickly. This is a grave mistake. Without work by 
e rush | the communists, without the active support of the masses, we shall not be able to overcome the dif- 
on the ficulties . . . We must quickly put an end to the stagnation of production . . . we must raise pro- 
ai duction in line with requirements; we must increase productivity . . . The Budapest Party Committee | 
shan appeals to all workers inside and outside the party to organize a large-scale mass movement of labor | 
show, competition for the attainment of these goals.” 
baie On the meaning of the new course in agriculture: ‘‘The enemy tried to make it appear that the develop- | 
-wards ment of and support given to the working peasantry represents a policy not in favor of the workers, | 
into but in favor of the peasants. The Budapest working class and communists must reject these slanderous | 
yred to allegations of the enemy categorically. The development of agriculture represents a consistent policy | 
check for the benefit of the workers because the only possible way to raise the standard of living of the work- | 
dee ing class is to achieve an increase in food supplies . . . Consequently, our task is to make the working ; | 
cal | peasantry more interested in increasing agricultural production.” 
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and fucl economy are essential.’’ He gave details on 
uncompleted new power stations which had to be 
working by winter “‘at all costs’’. The 1953-54 
winter set-back in iron metallurgy was still creating 
‘serious obstacles’’. The construction industry had 
to adopt new methods. Agriculture had heavy tasks 
ahead. Communications, which had so often broken 
down in the winter of 1953-54, were to be reorganized. 
Light industry was to effect huge percental increases 
of output. In children’s wear, for example, the 
projected increase was 50 percent in winter trousers, 
60 percent in rompers, 40 percent in stockings. There 
was to be a 100 percent increase in yarn and adults’ 
overcoats. Boot production had to rise 50 percent, 
children’s shoes 55 percent. ‘‘The very unfavorable 
development or production costs in industry and 
agriculture last year was due to power restrictions, 
shortcomings in organizational work, the low and 
inadequate standard of leadership, indiscipline and 
slackness’’. In the first quarter of 1954, production 
costs in industry exceeded estimates by 300 million 
forints, while output simultaneously declined. ‘‘We 
must fight most consistently against waste and for 
rigid austerity in all fields’. 

The general impression recorded by the most recent 
visitors to Hungary this autumn is that the regime 
is at the end of its tether. ‘“‘One really cannot see 
how it will manage to carry on’’ one shrewd British 
observer told this writer recently. Yet carry on it 
undoubtedly will, because of the might of Soviet 
Russia, who dares not let it collapse. It would 
be folly to have any illusions on this point. How- 
ever, its position is probably less enviable than that 
of any other “‘people’s democratic’’ government. 
Though predominantly agrarian, the country has a 
big industrial population, unlike Rumania and 
Bulgaria. It is as western in outlook as Czecho- 
slovakia, though unschooled, as are the Czechs, in 
democratic freedom. But in Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist Party was one to be reckoned with even 
before the war, its leaders skilled in the country’s 
party politics. When the Nazis were smashed, the 
party was swollen tremendously by those eager to 
take over the property of some 3,000,000 expelled 
Sudeten Germans, obviously to be distributed as party 
patronage. In Hungary, the party had been insig- 
nificant; its leaders were inexperienced except in the 
ways of conspiracy since they had to operate under- 
ground. Almost overnight, they were installed by 


Moscow as rulers of the country. Almost all these 


leaders returned from long years of exile in the 
U. S. S. R.; they had only the theoretical (though 
intensive) training in revolutionary government pro- 
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vided at the isolated, monastic enclosure of the 
Moscow Dom Comintern (Comintern House). This 
was true even of Rakosi himself, and no others had 
his exceptional gifts and personality to compensate 
for inexperience. At that, he and some of his closest 
collaborators were Jews, installed by a foreign power 
in a country where anti-semitism was as traditional 
as was the Magyar hatred, fear and contempt of the 
Slav. 

Visitors to Budapest at the time of the party con- 
gress this summer were struck by the extent to which 
both the party and government are today ignored. 
Beyond the fact that this important congress was in 
session, most of the citizens knew nothing of its 
proceedings and cared less. The endless speeches of 
Matyas Rakosi and Imre Nagy, these giants of the 
regime whose outpourings filled page after page of 
the newspapers, went unread. People turned, as 
usual, to the sports columns, to study the prowess 
of their national football team. Public opinion, one 
well-informed investigator said, appeared to be based 
not on the Hungarian newspapers but on western 
broadcasts, which are heard widely. 

‘This city, once one of the smartest and best kept 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy,”’ wrote an 
Austrian journalist who had known it then and had 
just revisited it, ‘‘ suggests an aged ballerina—gloomy, 
grey, unkempt and miserable. The facades of the 
houses ate weather-damaged, the streets unswept. 
Clusters of human beings cling like grapes to the 
overcrowded tramcars’’. Other visitors were struck 
with the escapism of the night life with its “‘ western”’- 
type orchestras, its boogie-woogies, rumbas and sam- 
bas against which the party thunders in vain. Even 
in the recreational sphere it seems to have lost its grip. 

There has, of course, been a swing back towards 
severity. The total break-up of the collectives has 
been at least postponed by terrorizing and cheating 
the would-be quitter. Open plundering of the wage 
funds has to some extent been checked. But what 
next? The new course has failed to pull out of the 
hat the joy for life Cand consequent enthusiasm for 
new efforts) that it promised. It has produced a 
concealed inflation which the regime is making des- 
perate efforts to check. At the moment of writing 
(September) there are reliable reports of wholesale 
dismissals extending from the government services 
through the state shops and canteens to the great 
plants at Stalinvaros and other industrial centers. 
In some cases as many. as 10-20 percent of the em- 





15 Article in Neues Ocesterreich (Vienna), June 1954. 
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ployees have been set adrift with two weeks’ wages 
in their pockets and no further aid of any kind. 
Financially and economically the policy which dic- 
tated this is sound, its implementation long overdue. 
But its effects on the masses will obviously be the 
reverse of what the new course seeks to bring about. 
From the new persecution of kulaks—defined today 
as peasants who insist on their right to leave the 
cooperatives—and from the heavy penalties inflicted 


for ‘‘ wage swindles’’, it looks as though the regime 
were being forced back towards the former extremes 
of rule by terror. Yet it was precisely the bank- 
ruptcy of these extremes which compelled adoption 
of the new course. If the latter in turn is going 
bankrupt in the “‘ pilot state’’ of Hungary, it is un- 
likely to be put into full operation in any other 
satellite. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The New Soviet Posture in World Trade 


By Leon M. Herman 


N recent months, on all levels of contact with the 

outside world, Soviet spokesmen and official 
media of communication have been proclaiming the 
proposition that the establishment of ‘‘normal’’ trade 
relations among all nations would bring in its wake 
the solution of the outstanding problems of our day. 
Unrestricted trade, they claim, would lead to the 
easing of international tension, the raising of living 
and health standards, the end of industrial backward- 
ness, and the satisfaction of the urge for independent 
national existence. 

This elaborate and insistent verbal crusade for 
unhampered trade is in part, of course, designed to 
exhibit the good intentions of the U. S. S. R. in the 
sphere of international relations. In part, how- 
ever, the campaign stems from a practical need 
on the part of the Soviet leadership to alter the 
present economic and political conditions of East- 
West trade to the advantage of the U. S. S. R. and 
the area under its control. What are the present 
needs of the Soviet Union in foreign trade? What 
specific objectives does the U. S. S. R. seek to attain 
from a wide acceptance of its version of normal world 
trade relations? 

The “new look’’ in Soviet trade represents a com- 
plete volte-face in Moscow's international trade policy. 
Until quite recently Soviet theory and practice 
regarded foreign commerce with profound suspicion 
as an instrument of potential penetration and economic 
disruption by hostile outside forces. This appre- 
hensive approach accounted for the establishment of 
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a state monopoly over foreign trade as early as April 
1918 and continued to dominate official Soviet think- 
ing on the subject up to World War II. During this 
period Soviet officialdom measured the success of its 
foreign trade policies by the extent to which they 
permitted the domestic economy to withdraw from the 
world market. In February 1934, reporting to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress, Foreign Trade Commissar 
Rosengolts reviewed with enthusiasm the steady drop 
in the annual volume of Soviet foreign trade, and 
charted the course ahead as follows: 

The execution of the foreign trade program of Lenin and Stalin 
meant that by extending our economic contact with the capitalist 
world and introducing the latest technical innovations and speed- 
ing up our socialist construction by means of considerable imports 
over a definite period of time, we should prepare for the next 


stage—the continuation of socialist construction on the basis of a 
contraction of imports.! 


An authoritative study on world trade, published 
by the Ministry of Foreign Trade in 1940, voiced 
official approval of the fact that the U. S. S. R. 
ranked second among the nations from the standpoint 
of industrial production and nineteenth with respect 
to foreign trade. This fact, the study concluded, 
‘‘confirms once more the absence in our country of 
that dependence upon the foreign market which is 
experienced by the capitalist nations.’’ 

The deep-seated suspicion of foreign trade reasserted 
itself with new vigor after World War II, when the 
Soviet Government unilaterally extended its control 
over most of Eastern Europe. Acting on its own fear 

1A. P. Rozengolts, The U. S. S. R. and the Capitalist World, Mos- 
cow, 1934, p. 4. 


? Bakulin and Mishustin, Statistika Vneshnei Torgovli, Moscow, 
1940, p. 299. 








and distrust, Moscow imposed upon the newly ac- 
quired satellites the tested Soviet institution for re- 
ducing international economic contact—namely, the 
governmental monopoly over foreign trade.’ Control 
of trade operations within each satellite country was 
reinforced by a network of intra-bloc trade agreements. 
In this manner economic exchanges with the outside 
world were quickly compressed into a small and 
controllable operation. Now and then, Eastern 
Europe’s urge to cooperate with the nations of free 
Europe was strong enough to assert itself despite the 
heavy-handed controls manipulated from Moscow. 
Thus in July 1947 Poland and Czechoslovakia, acting 
under the delusion that they were equal and sovereign 
members of an alliance, accepted the invitation to 
take part in an all-European organization for the 
allocation of Marshall Plan aid. The Soviet Govern- 
ment promptly intervened and forced the two countries 
to reverse their decision. To prevent a recurrence 
of such breaches of discipline, the U. S. S. R. took 
steps to tighten up its network of trade agreements 
with the satellites, chiefly by introducing five-year 
agreements in place of the former annual arrangements 
on trade. In addition, in January 1949 the bloc 
countries were grouped into a formal organization 
of their own, called the Council of Economic Mutual 
Assistance. CEMA was charged with the integration 
of satellite trade and economic plans under the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

The underlying motive apparently was to break as 
quickly and fully as possible the traditional economic 
lines of communication between Eastern Europe and 
the free world. When judged expedient by the 
U.S. S. R., makeshift bridges could be thrown up for 
economic contact with the West. These measures 
were required, from the Soviet viewpoint, to make 
more effective ‘‘the defense of the planned economies 
against the penetration of the corrupting influence of 
imperialist capital.’’* 

So long as the Soviet Government held firmly to its 
time-honored theory that economic contact with the 
free world was fraught with danger to itself and to the 
“new democracies’ in Eastern Europe, it fought con- 
sistently against all arguments advanced in the West 


3 The Soviet bureaucracy’s practical experience with foreign 
trade during the inter-war period helped to dissipate somewhat 
its mistrust toward all direct economic contact with the outside 
world. But in doctrine, foreign trade continued to be equated with 
“‘dependence."’ In particular, Soviet theorists have continued to 
adhere to the proposition that through foreign trade, the industrially 
advanced nations are able to preserve the status quo in national 
economic development and to prevent the establishment or expansion 
of industry among the more backward countries. 

* Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 12, 1950, p. 37. 
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in favor of expanding world trade. It claimed to see 
behind such arguments nothing less than an “‘insidious 
attack upon the principle of national sovereignty.” 
In line with its growing anti-American campaign, the 
United States was denounced as the culprit behind the 
drive for expanded trade. Early in 1951, the official 
journal of the Ministry of Foreign Trade declared that 
all talk about unrestricted trade must be unmasked as 
‘ta demagogic slogan’’ under which ‘American im- 
perialism plans the ‘free’ penetration of American 
goods into foreign markets, the ‘free’ stifling of 
national industry, and the ‘free’ inundation of other 
countries by stale American goods unloaded at dump- 
ing prices.’’ ° 


The Bold Front of Indifference 


CCORDING to Moscow, the Soviet bloc nations 
were alert enough and strong enough to resist all 

attempts by ‘‘the hostile forces in the West’’ to dis- 
rupt their national economies by flooding their mar- 
kets with foreign goods. It followed, in the Soviet 
argument, that the planned economies were equally 
immune against moves to withhold particular types 
of goods, however essential, from the Soviet bloc. 
In keeping with this proposition, the Soviet Union 
put up what the London Economist called ‘‘a bold 
barrage of indifference’ against the institution of 
security controls over exports by most of the free 
world countries during 1948-49. The official line 
throughout this period was the well-worn phrase, 
‘‘the only countries which will suffer from discrimina- 
tion in foreign trade are the countries practicing such 
discrimination.’’ This public pose of aloofness was 
being maintained as late as June 1951; at a meeting of 
the Economic Commission of Europe (ECE) in Geneva 
on June 5, Arutinian, a high official of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, declared: 
If the ruling circles of the United States want to imagine that they 
can hurt the Soviet Union by banning trade in various items, they 
are welcome, as far as we are concerned, to go on imagining this. 
More enterprising, if less prominent, Soviet com- 
mentators even undertook to demonstrate that the 
Western ban on goods only helped to advance the 
inventiveness, the self-sufficiency, and the strength of 
the area under Soviet domination. 

Despite its attitude of studied indifference, the 
Soviet Government began to show signs of real con- 
cern about some of the essential supplies it needed 
from the outside world. It was concerned enough, 
for example, to take the initiative in inserting a cof 
ditional clause into its grain and timber contracts 





5 Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 12, 1950, p. 7. 
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with Britain: if the Soviet Union could not buy rubber 
in the Commonwealth, it would not continue to ship 
its grain or timber. But neither bluff nor threats of 
trade reprisals could by themselves release the flow of 
key commodities needed for the operation of Soviet 
industry and for the forced-draft industrialization of 
Eastern Europe. Western machinery, which the 
U. S. S. R. wanted in large quantities for the dual 
purpose of rounding out its annual requirements and 
keeping abreast of modern technology, became 
steadily more difficult to obtain; Soviet imports of 
machinery, valued at 155 million dollars in 1947, 
dropped to about 50 million dollars worth by 1950. 

The decline in the flow of vital materials appar- 
ently was serious enough to compel the Soviet 
foreign trade monopoly to depart from a well-estab- 
lished practice of avoiding commercial middlemen in 
the acquisition of foreign goods. As direct procure- 
ment of a number of products became more difficult, a 
whole community of middlemen grew up in various 
parts of Europe, extending to the periphery of the 
Iron Curtain area. Attracted by premium profits, 
these middlemen supplied the Soviet bloc through in- 
volved trans-shipments of such bottleneck items as 
copper, lead, aluminum, tin, ball bearings, industrial 
diamonds, sulfur, hard steels, pipe, machinery parts, 
tires and tubes. The prices paid and profits earned 
in this illegal trade will never be known in detail. 
One may assume, however, that the cost for carefully 
camouflaged deals, circuitous shipments, and multiple 
handling of cargo, had to be borne ultimately by the 
purchaser behind the Iron Curtain. 

There is no reason to doubt that Soviet industry can 
fill the more vital gaps in the supply situation caused 
by the loss of certain imports from the West. That, 
in fact, was the initial reaction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As early as September 1947, Malenkov told 
the Cominform (at its first meeting in Warsaw) that 
Owing to export restrictions abroad ‘“‘it will be 
necessary to launch certain lines of production for 
industrial goods formerly brought in from the West.”’ 
There is some evidence that the effort to speed up the 
self-sufficiency of Soviet industry was concentrated on 
reproducing the larger and more complex models of 
machinery previously imported from abroad. No 
doubt some urgent industrial problems were solved in 
this manner, but the result was not always a well- 
balanced supply situation. A Soviet engineer, inter- 
viewed in Finland in May 1953, remarked that past 
investments in industry ‘‘have made it possible to 
Overcome the difficulties in making most complex 
types of machines domestically. ... The Soviet 


Union, however, has to import smaller similar 
machines.’’ © 

While continuing to feign utter indifference to the 
effect of export controls on its economy, the Soviet 
Union did not hesitate in its propaganda to blame the 
Western nations for the low level of trade between the 
East and West during the postwar years. Here, too, 
Soviet spokesmen largely disregarded facts which 
were well-known to them and which clearly traced 
the causes of reduced East-West trade to the Soviet 
side of Europe. According to the research staff of the 
ECE, the Eastern countries in 1950 delivered to the 
West only 28 percent of the volume of goods provided 
before World War II. In the same year the West 
delivered 63 percent of its own prewar volume of 
exports to Eastern Europe.’ There are several reasons 
for the diminished export potential of the Eastern 
half of Europe. The most important is the tight 
commercial ring which the U. S. S. R. has drawn 
about its satellites, preempting many of their sur- 
pluses in the name of “‘helping to maintain their 
democratic institutions.’’ Official Soviet records 
show that the present bloc countries supplied the 
U. S. S. R. with only $30 million worth of goods, or 
11 percent of its total imports, in 1938. By 1949 this 
figure had risen to $611 millions, or 33 percent. In 
1952, the bloc furnished over one billion dollars 
worth of goods and accounted for 80 percent of 
Russia's total foreign trade transactions. 


Intra-Bloc Shortages 


ESPITE the steady emphasis on intra-bloc eco- 

nomic cooperation through mutual trade, the 
Soviet orbit has failed to become completely self- 
sufficient even in certain basic industrial commodities 
which are relatively abundant. Iron ore is an ex- 
ample. From the first, the Soviet Union encouraged 
the installation of large-scale facilities for the pro- 
duction of steel in the satellite countries. It sup- 
ported this drive for self-sufficiency in steel with 
promises of capital equipment and raw materials. 
In practice, however, Soviet iron ore failed to arrive 
in the quantities expected. The existing shortage is 
evidenced by Poland's continued search for iron ore 
all over the globe, from Sweden to Spain, North 
Africa, Brazil, and the Far East. 

The politically-inspired practice of parcelling out 
machinery produced within the bloc also appears to 
have created problems for the Soviet economy. An 
example is provided by Soviet tractor production in 


® Helsingin Sanomat, May 14, 1953. 
7 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva, October 1951, No. 2, Vol. 
3, p- 49. 
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the five year period 1946-50. The number of trac- 
tors produced during the period was alleged to be 
only five percent short of the target figure. How- 
ever, in the interest of intra-bloc self-sufficiency, a 
substantial number of these tractors was diverted to 
the satellites. Instead of receiving 725,000 tractors 
(in standard 15 h. p. units) as promised by the plan, 
Soviet agriculture got only 536,000, a shortfall 
of 26 percent. The continued under-supply of trac- 
tors and other mechanical equipment may well have 
contributed to the disorder in Soviet agricultural 
production revealed by C. P. S. U. First Secretary 
Khrushchev in September 1953. Thus Moscow faces 
the continuous dilemma of meeting its own domestic 
needs while at the same time bolstering its reputation 
as an industrial supplier to the satellites. 


Another unconcealable fact is the Soviet Union's 
grievous shortage of export capital. In February 
1950, when the U. S. S. R. publicly assumed the role 
of a major creditor to China, it committed a sum of 
only $300 million for a period of five years. A credit 
grant of $60 million per year towards the vast under- 
taking of industrializing China was obviously inade- 
quate. In the same period, Soviet Russia itself was 
the beneficiary of an export credit from Sweden which 
amounted, on an average, to $21 million a year. 


The U. S. S. R. Goes Over to the Offensive 


HERE is no way of knowing precisely on what 

date, or in what intra-bloc forum, the decision 
was made to reverse the official Soviet attitude toward 
world trade. But all at once, there were manifesta- 
tions of a new policy from every direction. Perhaps 
the best place to trace the chronology of the Soviet 
reversal is through its actions in the agencies of the 
United Nations. In May 1951, the Soviets turned 
down an invitation from the Secretariat of the ECE 
to take part in technical trade discussions on the 
possibilities of increasing East-West trade. Accord- 
ingly, the idea was abandoned by the Commission as 
hopeless. Then, quite unexpectedly, a telegram 
signed by Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko arrived 
at the ECE around the middle of July, announcing 
that four officials were ready to leave Moscow to take 
part in the conference, if one could still be arranged. 
In the interval between the two above dates—specifi- 
cally, on June 23—Malik, the Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations, broadcast his appeal for an armistice 
in Korea. This led some observers to view the 
subsequent Soviet about-face in favor of unte- 
stricted trade as a substitution of economic for military 
pressure in the anti-Western campaign. 
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Soviet moves in favor of expanded trade began to | 
follow one another in rapid succession in all parts of | 


the world. In mid-July 1951 the Soviet government 
launched a new fortnightly journal called News— 
published in English only—whose principal themes 
were international cooperation, cultural exchange, 
and traditional trade relations. In August, the 
U. S. S. R. sent a high-level delegation to Geneva to 
promote the expansion of East-West trade. Early in 
October 1951, it became known that prominent 
economists and businessmen in a number of western 
countries were being invited privately to an economic 
conference for the promotion of international trade, 
to be held in Moscow later in the year. 

In mid-October 1951, at a special meeting on trade 
held under the auspices of the United Nations’ 
ECAFE at Singapore, the Soviet delegate proclaimed 
Moscow’s readiness to provide Asian countries with 
a wide variety of basic industrial machinery, in 
exchange for a larger volume of raw materials from 
that area. On November 6, 1951, the late and u- 
lamented Beria—then a high-ranking member of the 
Politburo—addressed a carefully worded offer to the 
West in general, and to the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France in particular, to ‘‘expand 
business cooperation’’ with the U. S. S. R. 

As part of its campaign to impress Asia with its 
trade resources, the Soviet Government sent an 
elaborate exhibit of heavy equipment to the Bombay 
International Industries Fair, held in January 19952. 
Heading the 50-man delegation that accompanied the 
exhibit was M. V. Nesterov, a veteran public relations 
specialist of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Nesterov, 
who bears the grand title of ‘‘President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. S. R.,’’ visited several cities 
in India, delivering substantially the same speech in 
each. His main themes were: 1) the Western nations 
cannot, because of their involvement in Korea, meet 
the legitimate peacetime needs of Asia for machinery; 
2) the U. S. S. R. has a variety of industrial goods on 
display, wants to assist and trade with backward 
countries, and is therefore devoid of any military 
interests in Korea or any other part of the world. 
The same theme was repeated in February at the 
eighth session of ECAFE, held at Rangoon, where 
the Soviet delegate blamed the shortage of capital 
equipment in Asia on the rearmament of the Western 
countrics. 

Needless to say, the public display of Soviet 
machinery and the offers of equipment made from 
speakers’ platforms did not result in any sales of 
capital goods to the nations of Asia in the subsequent 
months. India, which imported about $150 million 
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worth of machinery from all countries during 1952-53, 
reported no machinery imports from the U. S. S. R. 
As for Malaya, the Colonial Secretary reported to 
the British House of Commons on March 4, 1953: 
The Soviet promises of industrial aid have come to nothing despite 
the willingness of the Malayan Government to grant import licenses 
for Russian capital goods. 

During 1951-52, the U. S. S. R. bought $33 million 
worth of rubber in Malaya, while Soviet goods 
received in the same two years amounted to only 
$22,000; the principal import in 1952 was caviar. 


The campaign to represent the Soviet Union as the 
champion of peaceful trade came to a climax with 
the convocation of the International Economic Con- 
ference at Moscow in April 1952. The conference 
(originally scheduled for December 1951) ostensibly 
was sponsored not by the Soviet Government but by 
a‘ group of public figures,’’ who later met “‘ spontane- 
ously’’ at Copenhagen in February 1952 to work out 
preliminary details.* The Soviet bloc countries were 
represented at the Moscow Conference by their public 
officials, while the role of ‘‘delegates’’ from the non- 
bloc nations was acted by private individuals, special- 
ly invited by the sponsors of the meeting. Whatever 
the objectives of the delegates, the Soviet Govern- 
ment used the conference as an impressive interna- 
tional setting against which to present a series of 
vague and at times contradictory proposals to the 
principal trading countries of the world. Again the 
stated aim was to increase the exchange of goods on 
what the speakers described as ‘‘mutually advan- 
tageous’’ terms. Many of the detailed trade offers 
mouthed by Soviet spokesmen were unmistakably for 
the sake of impression. Certainly, South-east Asia 
did not have to be coaxed to accept $750 million 
worth of industrial equipment from the U. S. S. R. 
Nor did Western Europe have to be persuaded that it 
was in its interest to sell ‘‘significant quantities’’ of 
consumer goods to the bloc. But the main aim, 
voiced by Moscow spokesmen, was clearly to create 
more favorable conditions for the future Soviet pro- 
curement of ‘‘raw materials, metals, and other goods.”’ 
This last and most important category, ‘other 
goods,’’ was identified in the course of the conference: 
it meant, of course, the whole range of capital equip- 
ment formerly imported by the U. S. S. R. from the 
West. 


While it provided Soviet editorial writers with a 
“gteat theme” for a period of several months, the 





* Trud, the Soviet trade union organ, made an inadvertent slip in 
referring to the Moscow-oriented World Peace Council as the real 
organizer of the conference. (November 15, 1951.) 





Moscow Economic Conference produced no tangible 
results. The few well-publicized ‘*‘contracts’’ signed 
during the conference were based on a careful cou- 
pling of consumer articles with strategic goods, and 
thus fell through when the strategic items were re- 
fused export licenses by the Western governments. 
In ensuing months, the attempt to by-pass the gov- 
ernments of the free world produced little expansion 
in East-West trade and a good deal of resentment in 
the West. This setback obviously called for another 
change in approach to the problem of getting more 
trade. The new tack adopted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment was demonstrated a year later, in April 1953, 
at a meeting of official trade experts in Geneva. Here 
Soviet trade negotiators dealt directly and soberly 
with representatives of the European governments, 
and thereby paved the way for a number of important 
bilateral trade agreements. By all odds, the crop 
of inter-governmental agreements concluded after the 
Geneva meeting represented the first practical results 
of the Soviet trade offensive which had been under- 
way since July 1951. 


Making Soviet Trade More Attractive 


HE manner in which the Soviet authorities pro- 

ceeded after April 1953 to build up interest in a 
more active exchange of goods showed, among other 
things, that they had recognized the causes underlying 
foreign criticism and lack of enthusiasm for Soviet 
trade. While the propaganda organs continued to 
minimize the influence of such criticism, the trading 
organizations attempted in a series of practical ar- 
rangements to “‘knock the weapons out of the hands 
of the opponents of trade with the East,’’ as a recent 
issue of the C. P. S. U.’s Kommunist put it.® Quietly, 
they met the main points of this criticism in their new 
bilateral negotiations. 

Discounting for the moment the obvious political 
factor—the free world’s fear of Soviet intentions—the 
main economic deterrent to trade with the U.S. S. R. is 
the poor bargain Moscow offers: it wants to exchange 
relatively abundant agricultural products and other 
raw materials for comparatively strategic metals, 
semi-manufactured goods, and production equipment 
of the latest technology. By way of overcoming this 
obstacle, Soviet negotiators recently have tried to 
increase the drawing power of their trade proposals in 
the following ways: 

1. In new trade negotiations, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has agreed to accept a modest amount of food- 
stuffs and other consumer products, rarely—and some 





® Kommunist, Moscow, p. 91. 





never—ordered before. Among recently proposed 
purchases are woolen fabrics, artificial silks, hosiery, 
razor blades, tobacco, citrus fruits, bananas, bay 
leaves, beef, pork, lard, and butter. 


Many observers have attributed the new Soviet 
interest in foreign consumer goods to the current 
domestic program, aimed at placating the population 
with supplies of foodstuffs and other mass consump- 
tion goods. Without a doubt, the consumer goods 
now being imported or scheduled for purchase will 
contribute significantly to the availability of incentive 
goods—at least in selected areas and among the ele- 
ments of the population favored by the regime. It is 
worth recalling, however, that the Soviet offer to 
purchase “‘significant quantities’’ of consumer goods 
antedates the present consumer program at home. 
The latter is usually dated from the Malenkov policy 
speech of August 8, 1953. The first offer to introduce 
consumer items into the range of Soviet purchases in 
Western Europe was made at the Moscow Economic 
Conference in April 1952."° Hence the regime’s 
motive of enticing trade by expanding the range of 
goods it would purchase cannot be discounted. 

2). A second criticism of Soviet trade practice is 
that trading agencies frequently place their orders in 
industries whose production is essential at home, and 
thereby add to existing inflationary pressures. To 
overcome this objection, the U. S. S. R. in recent 
months has concentrated a conspicuous proportion of 
its orders in industries affected by unemployment— 
for example, the wool textile industry in Belgium 
and Western Europe’s shipbuilding industry. In the 
latter case, the U. S. S. R.’s motivation is probably 
threefold: to improve its reputation as a trade part- 
ner, to modernize its badly depleted and rather primi- 
tive merchant and fishing fleet, and most important, 
to free its own facilities for military construction. 

That orders for so-called ‘‘soft’’ goods are con- 
sidered a reward for willingness to export essential 
industrial equipment to the U. S. S. R. is clear both 
from Soviet negotiations and from official pronounce- 
ments. A typical recent statement in Kommunist 


10 Prior to this time, Western negotiators met with little response 
when they offered consumer goods to Soviet trade representatives. 
In September 1951, for example, the Soviet trade delegation in 
London was given a list of a wide range of consumer goods available 
for export. The President of the Board of Trade reported to the 
House of Commons on December 7, 1951: ‘‘There was no indica- 
tion . . . that the Soviet authorities had seriously in mind making 
purchases of such goods. For our part, we could not afford to buy 
the less essential goods which the Soviet authorities were anxious 
to sell here, unless there was full reciprocity.” 
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couples the two categories of goods cautiously, by 
means of significant juxtaposition: 
Owing to their interest in trade with the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies, countries like Denmark, Belgium, Italy, 
Norway, and other countries of Western Europe have begun to 
ignore the embargo lists foisted upon them by America, and are 
expanding the assortment of their deliveries with ships and trans- 
port equipment, presses and forges, electrical equipment, as well as 
machinery and equipment for the consumer and food industries, and 
industrial raw materials. These countries are receiving an oppor- 
tunity to export to the democratic market various types of consumer 
goods, in the export of which they are particularly interested." 
Another recent example of the coupling approach 
was the spectacular proposal made to a group ot 
British businessmen who visited Moscow in January- 
February 1954. The group was presented with a 
detailed list of wanted machinery, including more 
than 50 categories of heavy industrial equipment 
valued at $750 million. To underscore their strong 
interest in these items, the Soviet negotiators indi- 
cated that ‘‘under the proper conditions with respect 
to the normalization of Anglo-Soviet trade,’’ the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Trade might place addi- 
tional orders for raw materials, foodstuffs, and con- 
sumer goods valued at about $375 million over a 
period of three years. 


3). To counter the criticism that export goods 
offered by the U. S. S. R. are generally low in strategic 
content and fairly easy to obtain from other sources, 
Soviet negotiators have begun to diversify the range 
for export. In mid-1953 the U. S. S. R. became sur- 
prisingly liberal in the quotas of petroleum products 
it was ready to make available in bilateral deals. 
During the second half of 1953, Russian trade agree- 
ment commitments in oil products totalled 2.5 million 
tons, well above the record 1.9 million tons exported 
annually during the years 1936-38. 


In addition to petroleum, Soviet negotiators have 
included in their proposed export quota lists small 
amounts of such novel items as passenger cars, agri- 
cultural machinery, tractors, excavators, sewing 
machines, pharmaceuticals, medical supplies, preci- 
sion instruments, woodpulp, ferro-manganese, pig 
iron, and iron and steel products. 


In practice, the Soviet trading apparatus found the 
import phase of its new trade policy easier to execute 
than the export phase. It was not a difficult matter, 
for example, to place a number of orders for foodstuffs, 
such as butter and meat, among the surplus-producing 
countries. But the job of creating a more acceptable 
range of export goods required extended preparations. 
As a result, the lack of balance in Soviet trade trans- 


Ml Jbid., p. 90. 
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actions, especially during the second half of 1953, 
produced a strain on the foreign exchange resources of 
the U. S. S. R. In face of the lag in exports, large- 
scale transfers of gold had to be made to several 
European countries. The bulk of this gold went to 
the United Kingdom, whose currency is used most 
frequently for the payment of Soviet international 
obligations. The best available estimates placed 
Russia’s gold sales during 1953 at $200 million. 

4). Another weakness in the Soviet trade potential 
is its lack of suitable commodities to exchange 
directly with producers of saw materials in Asia and 
elsewhere. Apparently it is this shortcoming which 
makes it necessary for Soviet Russia to maintain large 
trade balances with the United Kingdom and other 
Western countries. Out of such balances the U. S. 
S. R. purchases for cash outside of Europe such raw 
materials as rubber, wool, jute, cotton, hides, fats, 
oils, cocoa, and shellac. 

This situation is obviously an anomaly that cannot 
be corrected in short order. However, the U.S. S. R. 
made a move to better its pcsition during the second 
half of 1953. In two agreements signed with Argen- 
tina and India, the Soviet foreign trade monopoly took 
a first step toward entering the field of machinery 
exports. In the case of Argentina, the U. S. S. R. 
appended to the regular list of mutual deliveries a 
special category of Soviet capital goods, valued at $30 
million. The list included oil-field equipment, coal- 
mining machinery, tractors, farm machinery, and 
electric power equipment. 

In its 1953 agreement with India, the U. S. S. R. 
included a long list of equipment covering the whole 
field of industrial production. It ranged from 
machinery for the shoe industry to machine tools and 
complete electrical plants—in short, practically the 
whole gamut of products which the Soviet Union 
regularly imports from Western Europe. To its 
disappointment, the U. S. S. R. failed to obtain a 
commitment from the Indian government to accept 
specific quantities of this machinery. As finally 
atranged, the agreement merely listed the various 
types of equipment, leaving it up to local businessmen 
to determine, on the basis of competitive prices, the 
amounts they would buy. While Soviet Russia 
probably will not emerge in the near future as a 
major source of machinery for India, some sales may 
be expected. Of interest, the Soviet Ambassador to 
India, Menshikov, is a former Minister of Foreign 
Trade and a skillful negotiator with considerable 
personal authority in his field of competence. 

It is interesting to note that the specific offers of 
incteased trade have come chiefly from the U. S. S. R. 
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The satellite nations and China appear to have been 
unable in recent months to back up their expressions 
of interest in expanded East-West trade with a larger 
volume of import and export transactions. While 
Soviet trade with the free world has increased 44 per- 
cent since 1950, the satellites’ has declined 18 percent 
and China’s 30 percent. Many of the recent export 
offerings of the U.S. S. R. have included goods which 
are distinctly of non-Soviet origin—petroleum, coal, 
oilcake, tobacco, bristles, and zinc, among others. It 
is reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union intends 
to use the present trade offensive as a further means to 
increase domination over the trade resources of the 
rest of the bloc. 


What Is To Be Gained 


O recapitulate, the present offensive in world trade 

has in effect been forced upon the Soviet Union, 
largely by negative circumstances. The slow but 
steady attenuation of commercial contact between the 
East and West had to be halted if Soviet bloc industry 
was to get the products it wants from the more mature 
industries of the West. The trade potential of the 
Soviet bloc was too limited to support its initial hope 
that threats of counter-restrictions eventually would 
induce the West to abandon trade controls. A for- 
mula had to be found to make the Soviet appeal for 
maximum international trade appear to stem from a 
hitherto undisclosed reservoir of economic altruism. 
This appeal has been expressed in terms of the multi- 
farious advantages awaiting the West. But the trim- 
mings in nowise obscure the underlying motive of the 
Soviet economic strategists—the hope that a forceful 
campaign in favor of the revival of East-West trade 
(on terms more favorable to the Soviet side, of course) 
will bring in its train a number of direct economic 
gains to the U. S. S. R. and the vast area under its 
control. 

By far the foremost objective of the campaign is 
to whittle down, as far as possible, the effective 
Western restrictions against the export of strategic 
goods to the Soviet bloc. Against this aspect of 
East-West trade the Soviet propaganda machine has 
launched its main barrage of pseudo-economic argu- 
ment and emotional appeal. At the March 1954 
session of the ECE, for example, Kumykin, Soviet 
Deputy-Minister of Foreign Trade, tried out a new 
argument designed to show that strategic controls 
as such serve no useful purpose. The U. S. S. R., 
he said, had no interest in importing strategic com- 
modities ‘‘to the extent that this refers to military 
goods.’’ This argument did not convince the Western 
delegates, who defended the right of sovereign nations 
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to take such measures as are necessary to their funda- 
mental security. 

A second objective of the campaign is to win the 
U.S. S. R. a free hand in placing orders for industrial 
goods abroad; this accomplished, the regime would 
feel less menaced by imbalances incurred as a result 
of its role of industrial exporter to the satellites. 
Security against a shortage of equipment is needed 
for another reason. In its quest for world prestige, 
the U. S. S. R. has begun to make modest commit- 
ments to export industrial equipment and in several 
instances even provide technical assistance to a 
number of underdeveloped countries of the world. 
Soviet factories undoubtedly produce many types of 
machines that are urgently needed in Asia or in Latin 
America. The authorities would be readier to sell 
if they were certain such goods could be replaced, 
when necessary, by equipment ordered from the West. 

Finally, the aggressive trade campaign must be 
assessed in terms of political as well as economic 
objectives. It has been apparent for some time now 
that control over the conduct of the campaign has 
slipped from the economic to the political authorities. 
The issue of ‘* peaceful trade’’ as an infallible inter- 
national cause lends itself readily, and more concretely 
than “‘peace’’ itself, as a vehicle for demonstrating 
the good intentions of Soviet policy. At the same 
time, opponents of Soviet expansionism can be made 
to appear as the enemies of beneficial trade, full em- 
ployment, and international cooperation. 

The political advantage to the Soviet Union is not 
simply a matter of propaganda. On a very practical 
level, differences in the foreign economic policies of 
the free world nations, as these differences are revealed 
in the conduct of their trade, can be exploited, mag- 
nified, and promoted. The practical opportunities 
for diverting the basic cleavage between the Soviet 
and western world into internecine conflict among 
the free nations obviously receive the full attention 
of the Moscow leadership. In what proved to be his 
political testament (‘‘Economic Problems of Social- 





ism in the U.S. S. R.,”’ in Bolshevik, No. 18, October, 
1952), Stalin impressed upon his successors the prop- 
osition that while ‘‘contradictions’’ between the 
Soviet and the capitalist world are “‘theoretically’’ 
stronger than those among the non-Soviet nations 
themselves, the struggle for markets is a strong poten- 
tial source of conflict in the free world. Soviet eco- 
nomic power, according to Stalin, had grown suff- 
ciently since World War II to prevent the Western 
countries from achieving economic abundance and 
international stability. By using its control over a 
sector of the world market, the U. S. S. R. could so 
influence the course of events that ‘“‘conditions for 
selling on the world market for these [Western] coun- 
tries will worsen, and under-employment in the fac- 
tories will rise.’’ The struggle for markets and raw 
materials would increase and, under the stimulus of 
‘‘appropriate’’ events, he argued, ‘‘the Western coun- 
tries would be encouraged to try to extricate them- 
selves from American captivity’’, would fall into 
quarreling, and eventually into war. 

Soviet trade policy of the recent past has all the 
appearances of a tactical execution of Stalin’s grim 
strategy. Wherever possible, individual commercial 
approaches by the U. S. S. R. tend to merge the quest 
for more trade with an attempt to promote suspicion 
and disunity among its trade partners in the non- 
Soviet world. Thus far, however, the economic 
power behind the Soviet trade drive has not been 
commensurate with the task of creating instability 
abroad. It is hardly likely that the Soviet Union, 
with an import potential of only $500 million a year 
Cor of $1.5 billion for the bloc as a whole), can 
seriously influence the course of world trade—the 
current flow of which is valued at approximately $80 
billion per year. No matter how skillfully manipv- 
lated, the quantitative contribution of the U. S. S. R. 
to foreign trade would have to increase considerably 
before its weight in the balance of world trade could 
produce the far-reaching results envisioned by the 
Soviet leadership. 


My Trip to the U.S. S. R. 


By Fred Jaivis 


Editors’ Note: One of the innovations introduced by the present 
Soviet regime has been the partial relaxation of travel restrictions 
against foreign visitors to the U. S.S.R. Retreating from Stalin’s 





Mr. Jarvis is President of the National Union of Students (NUS) 
of England, Wales and Northern Ireland. He visited the U.S. S. R. 
in May 1954 as leader of an official delegation of 20 students repre- 
senting the National Union. 
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almost morbid fear and suspicion of any contacts with the outside 
world, the Soviet regime has granted a number of entry visas and has 
extended the area in which travel is permitted. Welcome as these 
concessions may be, they hardly can be considered a lifting of the 
Iron Curtain. Soviet citizens still may not venture beyond the 
frontiers of the U. S. S. R., and foreign visitors find themselves 
plagued with oppressive restrictions. Large areas of the country 
are still taboo. The only public institutions to which visitors have 
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access—such as schools, libraries, or factories—are those which the 
government considers “‘safe’’ for specially conducted tours. Above 
all, there is no way for a foreigner to mingle freely with Soviet 
citizens in their homes, or to escape for long the “‘guides’’, ‘‘inter- 
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preters’’, and sundry other officials, whose express function is to 
prevent any genuine contact between the Soviet subject and the 
visitor from abroad. 


Mr. Jarvis’ highly interesting account points up these difficulties. 
As a self-acknowledged ‘‘non-expert,’’ his observations on Soviet 
life obviously are limited by the short duration of his visit (three 
weeks), the selective ground covered, and the ‘“‘conducted tour’’ 
aspects of his trip. His comments on living standards necessarily 
are restricted to what he saw in such cities as Moscow and Lenin- 
grad (as the Soviets themselves admit, conditions vary greatly from 
one part of the country to another). Nevertheless, Mr. Jarvis’ 
remarks and such data as he was able to collect (for example, his 
table of comparative prices and wages in the major cities) accord 
in large measure with the findings of Soviet area specialists. His 
eye-witness account is thus a valuable index to the meaning of the 
“freedom”’ and “‘well-being”’ of Soviet citizens, touted so widely in 
communist propaganda. 


HE invitation to the National Union of Students 
to send a delegation to the Soviet Union arose in 
a tather curious way. In April 1953 the NUS wrote 
to the Anti-Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth, 
Student Section, suggesting that after ‘recent events’’ 
(the death of Stalin), the Committee might be more 
favorably disposed to student exchanges, and propos- 
ing a two-way exchange of holiday touring groups. 
Three months later the Committee replied (perhaps 
it was no coincidence that the Soviet telegram arrived 
on the eve of the Congress of the communist-front 
International Union of Students). It accepted the 
NUS proposal by inviting a delegation of 20 students 
to visit the U. S. S. R. in October 1953. The NUS 
politely informed the Committee that its proposal 
had been for an exchange of holiday tourists, not 
delegations. Eventually the Soviets agreed to the 
former (which took place in the summer of 1954); 
then the NUS also accepted the invitation to send a 
student group, finally scheduled for the 1954 Easter 
vacation. 
Like most delegations to the U. S. S. R., we covered 
a great deal of ground in a very short time. In three 
weeks we travelled 5000 miles, visiting Moscow, 
Kharkov, splitting into two groups to see Yrevan, 
the capital of Armenia, and Tashkent, and doubling 
back to Moscow and Leningrad. The itinerary con- 
formed more or less to that we had submitted to 
our hosts, although a request to visit a new ‘“‘virgin 
land’’ youth project in Kazakhstan was not granted. 
The reason given was that it was too far away and 
accommodation in the area still rather primitive. 
Our reception at Moscow airport, and at Kharkov 
and Yrevan, was very cordial, almost overwhelming. 
Most of the leading Komsomol (Communist Youth 


Organization) officials turned out, plus 20 or so other 
students. The girls (five were in the delegation) and 
I were presented with bouquets, photos were taken, 
and words of friendly welcome (without any political 
sermonizing) were uttered. We spoke through three 
official interpreters, provided by our hosts for the 
entire trip, and also through one member of the 
delegation who spoke Russian. 

In view of the experience of a previous NUS delega- 
tion, which had had to spend far too much time 
banquetting and far too little time with Soviet stu- 
dents, we had made it clear to our hosts that our 
main object was to study the Soviet system of higher 
education and Soviet student life. They obliged by 
atranging a program devoted chiefly to educational 
matters; it was this aspect of our experience which 
made the strongest impression upon me. 

The visitor to the U. S. S. R. is handed all manner 
of statistics, the validity of which cannot possibly be 
checked on the spot by independent research. This 
certainly applies to the many facts and figures on 
higher education given us by the Federal Minister in 
charge, and by the rectors, directors and principals 
of the various universities, institutes, conservatories 
and schools we visited in the course of our tour. 
Whether or not the data is accurate, I came away 
believing that higher education is provided on a vast 
scale ia the Soviet Union, even if much of it is not 
of a very high standard. 

According to the Minister for Higher Education, 
there are in the U. S. S. R. today 1,500,000 students 
and 80,000 teachers in 840 institutes of higher educa- 
tion. Each republic has its own university, and there 
are 33 universities in all. Figures given locally 
were in keeping with this scale. At Kharkov in the 
Ukraine, for example, we were told that there were 
60,000 students in the city (probably including part- 
time students and those taking correspondence 
courses ). 

What does this mean in terms of educational oppor- 
tunity for the individual child? Most children have 
to take competitive examinations for places at the 
universities and institutes. Those who earn *‘Gold’’ 
and ‘‘Silver’’ medals at school (awarded for academic 
excellence and good behavior) are admitted auto- 
matically, but this affects only a minority. For 
example, at a secondary school in Yrevan we were 
told that of 58 graduates in 1953, 43 were accepted 
for institutes of higher education; of these, two had 
been awarded ‘‘gold’’ medals and seven “‘silver’’ 
medals. 

Ten years of schooling supposedly are required 
before university level study, but, as the Minister 
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A group of women working in the grounds of the Agricultural College, on the outskirts of Moscow. 


for Higher Education reluctantly admitted, the 
requisite training is not yet obtainable in all parts 
of the U. S.S. R. Thus, many children, principally 
in the country districts and the more distant republics, 
are at a disadvantage. The rector of Leningrad 
University confirmed this by revealing that entrance 
standards are relaxed somewhat for students from 
the Central Asian republics “‘because for historical 
reasons, there are no educational possibilities such 
as exist in Leningrad and other cultural centers.’’ 

Within these limits, which are of course consider- 
able, the average Soviet youth appears to have a 
reasonable chance of entering an institute of higher 
education. (Ata Moscow secondary school for girls, 
for example, we were told that last year 60 out of 64 
pupils went on to higher education.) Although the 
student has to pay fees, he is almost certain to receive 
a maintenance grant. In most places we visited, at 
least 90 percent of the students were said to receive 
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grants; the rest apparently work their way through 
school or, in some cases, receive help from their 
parents. The value of the grant depends on the type 
of course and on the student’s academic performance. 
I told Soviet students that I felt this was a reactionary 
principle and that our National Union of Students 
believed, so far as student grants were concerned, in 
the principle ‘‘ to each according to his need’’ ; some of 
them seemed to think this idea a good one. 

Failure in performance generally leads to with- 
drawal of the grant, which means that weak students 
do not go on to take the final examinations. This 
could account for the fantastic level of success in 
examinations—no rector or principal ever admitted 
that more than 1} percent of his students failed in 
their examinations. We tried on numerous occasions 
to obtain copies of examination papers but although 
these were often promised, only once did we succeed 
in obtaining a set—for the second-year English course 
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at Yrevan Institute of Foreign Languages. The exam 
tickets were more interesting for the political slant 
they revealed than for any indication of academic 
standard, as the following quotations show. 

wy Analyze the text: David Copperfield, page 123, and translate the 
passage marked. 

2. Speak on: The fight for Peace—the irresistible movement of the 
age. 

From another ticket: 

1. Analyze the text: Vanity Fair, Il, page 42, and translate the 
passage marked. 

2. Speak on: Heroism displayed by the Komsomol in the Great 
Patriotic War. 

I was equally unsuccessful in trying to ascertain the 
social origins of students at the various institutes. If 
one judged by dress alone (a very inadequate criterion 
in the U. S. S. R.), one would have thought the vast 
majority to be working-class; otherwise, all I estab- 
lished was that the number of students whose parents 
were ‘‘engineers’’ was unusually high. 

The Soviet students wanted to know the social 
origins of British students. When we told them that 
a majority of our university students came from work- 
ing-class families, they were generally very skeptical. 
They would then ask about our own parents. More 
than once, when I said that my father worked in a 
flour mill, they were ready to believe that he owned it. 

My impression, confirmed by the opinion of special- 
ists in the field, was that most students at institutes 
of higher learning were receiving education below 
university standard and generally little above the 
level of apprenticeship or higher secondary education_ 
in Great Britain. Yet vast numbers are being accom 
modated in this way, with great emphasis on technical 
training. There are, for example, 76 agricultural 
institutes and 600 training schools for agricultural 
technicians. Several republics have their own Rail- 
way Transport Institutes; that at Kharkov was 
attended by 2,000 students, 40 percent of whom were 
women. On a more advanced level, at the Electrical 
Power Institute in Moscow, there were 9,000 students 
and graduates. 

The conservatories, art and ballet schools are, by 
comparison, very exclusive, and I got the impression 
of an altogether different atmosphere in them. They 
were noticeably free from the slogans, white busts of 
Stalin and Lenin, and profusion of portraits of party 
leaders which were always to be seen in the secondary 
and technical schools, institutes and universities. 
The few symbols they exhibited were displayed with 
teasonable taste; at least one conservatory director's 
office showed none at all—he preferred a portrait of 
Pushkin. Students were generally better dressed 


than in the other schools and seemed aware that they 
were members of a select minority being groomed for 
future distinction. According to the Soviet educa- 
tional authorities (outside observers disagree), there 
is extensive provision for training in art, music and 
drama in the U. S. S. R., yet the data given us on 
applications to various establishments indicate strong 
competition for what is available: e.g., Moscow 
Drama School received 18 applications for every 
opening; Bolshoi Theater Ballet School had 500 
applications for 50 places; Yrevan Conservatory had 
140 applications for 40 places. Competition was 
stated to be similarly high at Kharkov Conservatory, 
which has 240 students. 

The students at these institutes are, of course, no 
less free from the political indoctrination which 
permeates Soviet education than those being trained 
for more humdrum careers. The study of Marxism- 
Leninism is compulsory for every student, but it is 
not the most harmful aspect of the indoctrination; 
at least students can recognize it as straight “‘politics’’. 
What is frightening is the way even the most trivial 
matters ate riddled with propaganda; the Soviet 
educator leaves no stone unturned in order to create 
good young communists. 

Take text-books, for example. Nothing could 
seem to be more apolitical than an ordinary English 
grammar, yet for the Soviet educator it is a goldmine. 
The following are typical sentence-translation exer- 
cises, quoted from a grammar I bought in Moscow 
(the students were directed to pay special attention 
to the italicized parts): 


Leo finds mathematics difficult, but he struggles on heroically. 


Today, as in the nineteenth century, the working people of England 
suffer through lowered wages, short hours (that is, they do not work a 
full day) and fewer hands employed, etc. 


The membership of the British-Soviet Society in Great Britain is 
constantly increasing. 


The ‘“‘socialism’’ of the Fabian Society in England had nothing in 
common with true Socialism. 


The Soviet education authorities do not, of course, 
announce to the visiting delegate that they are 
educating for communism. They naturally stress 
their achievements in the provision of university 
and technical education which can meet _ the 
U. S. S. R.’s tremendous needs for scientists, techni- 
cians, teachers and administrators. But it becomes 
clear from their remarks that the ideological basis 
of Soviet education is the all-important common 
denominator in every field of training. 


At the beginning of our tour we had a three and a 
half hour meeting with Mr. V. P. Elyutin, the 
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Minister for Higher Education, and his colleagues. 
This produced spirited exchanges on such topics as 
the role of Trotsky in the Bolshevik Revolution (the 
Minister—‘‘I am surprised that students should pay 
so much attention to such an unimportant figure’’), 
formalistic art, the censorship of books, and history 
as it is taught in the Soviet Union. 

There were times when the Minister obviously 
flirted with the truth (he said, for example, that a 
degree could be revoked only if its holder was im- 
prisoned) but at other times he was refreshingly 
frank. ‘‘There is no anti-religious instruction in 
our schools,”’ he said, ‘‘but the basis of our philosophy 
is materialism. This materialistic outlook is anti- 
religious. Our children are encouraged to read 
Darwin, and if they pay attention to what he wrote 
they will not need religion.”’ 

‘‘But Darwin was a Christian,’’ one of us inter- 
posed. 

‘Darwin delivered a serious blow to religion. He 
said he didn’t speak openly of his views on religion 
for the sake of his family,’’ replied Mr. Elyutin with 
an air of absolute finality. 

Whether or not they had read their Darwin, all the 
students I spoke to laughed at the very mention of 
the possible existence of God. I know it is said that 
there are students who hold religious beliefs: I can 
only report that I never met any, or at least that I 
never heard any express such beliefs, though the 
latter is hardly to be wondered at. 

The attitudes and views of the students we met 
were, in fact, alarming testimony to the thoroughness 
of communist indoctrination. We met large numbers 
of students in informal discussions wherever we went. 
Our hosts had no objection to such discussions, and 
they would take place with about twenty Soviet 
students surrounding each one of us. The students 
were kind, charming, very eager to be friendly, 
anxious to hear what we had to say, and immensely 
likeable as persons. Yet there seemed hardly a trace 
of individuality in their make-up. 

I am not sure in my own mind to what extent the 
Soviet students really believed what they said, and to 
what extent they were paying lip-service to the cur- 
rent party line for their own safety. I know only 
that most spoke with seeming conviction. They af- 
firmed their support of the government; they had no 
criticisms of anything in the Soviet Union; they were 
not ignorant about the outside world, just grossly 
misinformed. They questioned us vigorously but 
almost everywhere the queries were the same; or 
rather, there were always people in the groups seek- 
ing to push the discussion along the party-line view 
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of NATO, American bases in Britain, German re- 
armament, western poverty and unemployment, etc. 
However, other students seemed to prefer questions 
related to our studies, home life, and leisure interests. 

Some would ask hopefully if one read the London 
Daily Worker and supported the Communist Party. 
They looked rather bewildered, and sometimes an- 
noyed, at the tongue-in-cheek reply that few Britishers 
read the Daily Worker and that fewer still support the 
C. P. since, as the political trials in Eastern Europe 
have shown, it is the party which has produced so 
many capitalist spies and traitors. 

I came away from these discussions with very warm 
feelings of friendship and sympathy for these young 
people but much shocked and saddened by the way 
they are being molded into rigid conformity. The 
educational system is, of course, but one instrument 
used by the Communist Party; art, literature, music 
and drama are other weapons of indoctrination at its 


disposal. 


N Leningrad, we were invited to meet a group of 

writers at their club, a former nobleman’s man- 
sion. The invitation followed our request to see 
Olga Bergholtz, the poetess. When we arrived at 
the club we were told that Bergholtz was in Moscow. 
We were not too disappointed for those present 
included such notable figures as Vera Panova, the 
novelist, and two victims of Zhdanov’s 1946-47 
purge—Anna Akhmatova, poctess, and Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, the satirist. Zoshchenko was the 
last to arrive. He seemed at the time to be held 
in respect by the others, and a special place was 
reserved for him next to the chairman; Akhmatova 
was similarly treated. While the others argued with 
us, Zoshchenko sat like a philosopher far removed 
from the turbulent mob, a frail, grey-haired figure, 
in a dark suit and black shirt. He spoke only once 
but in that instance commanded more attention than 
anyone else. 

A member of the delegation had asked him what 
his feelings were when he had been censured by 
Zhdanov. He rose slowly and measuring his words 
carefully, said: 

I did not agree with Zhdanov’s opinions and wrote a letter to 
Stalin and the Central Committee. This is why: when I started 
my literary career Soviet society wasn’t as it is now. There was 4 
society of smug citizens, a society of Philistines. My satirical 
blows were aimed at this society. I didn’t mean Soviet citizens 
who were born and educated later. Therefore I didn’t agree with 


the sharp criticism dealt at me, though I admit I had made my 
mistakes . . . Personally I did not think myself wrong. 


Since then, Zoshchenko again has been criticized 
sharply, this time by the very people who were with 
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him at the meeting, his fellow writers of Leningrad. 
I am not surprised. He was the only one who even 
hinted of falling foul of the party; the others were 
entirely orthodox in their expressed views. They 
believed the first duty of the writer was to write 
what the “‘public’’ G. ¢., regime) wanted; they as- 
serted that their publishing system gave more free- 
dom to the writer than that in other countries; they 
considered some works of Dostoevski ‘‘undoubtedly 
reactionary’’ and others ‘‘undoubtedly progressive’. 


Hoping for better things, I asked if they agreed 
with the view of BBC commentator Edward Crank- 
shaw, among others, that there was a new course, 
a post-Stalin liberalization in Soviet literature. They 
would have none of it. After attacking the ‘‘sensa- 
tionalism’’ of the BBC, their spokesman, Boris 
Cherskov, a dramatist and screenwriter, said: 

I think the BBC commentator acted in haste. He tried to present 
two articles [by Olga Bergholtz and Ehrenburg] written on business 


occasions as some change in Soviet policy. There has been no 
change in Soviet policy, in spite of the BBC. 


We are always engaged in improving life and society. The 
articles aimed at improving our literature; the Zhdanov decrees were 
aimed at improving our literature. The new articles were written 
for the further development of the path laid down in the 1947 
decrees. In his report on the decrees, Zhdanov, an eminent state 
worker, told these writers to be attentive to the people and to have 
in front of them the great goal the Soviet people have set forth. 
The new articles were evoked by a wish to give the people better 
literature. 

The meeting in Leningrad was interesting but not 
as pleasant as our brief excursions into Soviet culture, 
particularly ballet and opera. In Moscow we saw 
superb performances at the Bolshoi and Stanislavsky 
theatres; in Leningrad and Kharkov they were not so 
good. We also saw brilliant performances of folk- 
dancing in Yrevan and Moscow, and at Kharkov an 
entertaining new technicolor comedy film entitled 
“The Five Comrades,’’ notable for its minimal 
amount of political and propaganda overtones. Its 
debunking of local bureaucrats brought big laughs 
from the audience. 

Much less pleasant, however, was a play we saw at 
one of the children’s theaters in Moscow. It showed 
how completely the regime prostitutes what is 
potentially an admirable institution in order to 
indoctrinate the young. The play, entitled ‘‘The 
Red Tie,’’ was the story of two boys and a girl, 
members of the Young Pioneers. One of the boys, 
brilliant at school but ill-behaved at home, had been 
expelled from the Pioneers for refusing to help with a 
wall-newspaper at school. Most of the play was 
devoted to ostracism of the youngster and his sub- 
sequent rehabilitation. This aspect of the propa- 


ganda was blatant and straightforward, but there 
were more insidious touches. In one scene, for 
example, the children were discussing their ambitions, 
and the hero remarked: 

I want to be a doctor and nothing will stop me. In the Soviet 
Union I can become a doctor—not like the Negro in America who 
can only dream of being a doctor. 

The children in the audience enjoyed the whole 
thing: they strained forward in their seats when there 
was a Crisis, looked stern when the father told his 
erring son how to become a good communist, and 
laughed happily when he was readmitted to the 
Pioneers. At five, six and seven years of age, they 
were promising material for the party. 

Yet, despite the constant propaganda effort of the 
party, there are signs that Soviet youngsters are not 
completely under the thumb of the regime. I had 
conversations with various Komsomol officials who 
admitted that the Pioneers and Komsomol were not 
attracting all the youth, and that hooliganism and 
delinquency were something of a problem. To some 
extent they blamed the leaders for over-organization 
and paternalism; they also blamed parents for giving 
their children too much money and letting them run 
loose at nights. In the circumstances, one wondered 
whether the children who threw stones at our bus in 
Yrevan were not perhaps assertinga kind of individual- 
ism expressed in mischief because it had no other 
outlet. 


Fr seriasaeeyn most of our time was devoted to 
planned sessions on educational and cultural 
matters, we had a limited amount of free time in 
which to wander around unescorted. On the face of 
things, we were free to go where we wanted. Yet I 
never got a true feeling of being able to go wherever I 
chose. We were not always in possession of our 
passports. We were told we could not photograph 
““bridges, airports and military installations’’—yet I 
was twice checked when photographing other things. 
Our hosts were reluctant to let anyone miss the organ- 
ized trips and once or twice, when we made on-the- 
spot requests, difficulties arose. For example, at the 
Yrevan secondary school, the headmaster boasted 
about the school gymnasium, saying it was the best in 
the city. When we asked if we could see it, he said it 
was under repair. We pressed our request and finally 
he reluctantly took us along. When we got there 
there was no sign of repairs being made, but the 
gymnasium was shabby and badly equipped, in 
marked contrast to the one we saw in the nearby 
Pioneer Palace. At Leningrad we asked to see the 
Anti-Religious Museum. Our hosts demurred but 
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eventually we were taken there—and discovered it 
was closed. Our request for a tour of the docks as an 
alternative was refused. In the Hermitage we asked 
to see the section housing foreign modern art. We 
were told this section was closed to the public, that 
although in good condition, it was open only on 
alternate days “owing to shortage of staff’’. These 
might have been plausible explanations, but they 
aroused our suspicions. And although at no time on 
the occasions when I went about unescorted did I 
sense that I was being followed, there was a feeling 
that one’s style was cramped. 

It was possible on these occasions to form some 
impression of the living standards of the ordinary 
citizen. I went shopping a number of times, noted 
prices in shop windows, and heard what people 
thought of their conditions. Unfortunately, we 
were not able to round out these impressions with 
visits to private homes, although several times we 
asked our hosts if it could be arranged. 

My impressions therefore suffer the limitations of 
my having lived for three weeks in Intourist hotels. 
(As leader of the delegation, I usually had a suite of 
my own, of sumptuous, heavily Victorian decora- 
tion.) This was hardly an index of the living condi- 
tions of the ordinary Soviet citizen. 

Whatever the physical comforts or discomforts of 
his home life, the average citizen would seem to get 
enough to eat—at least in the major cities we visited. 
The food shops seemed fairly well stocked and were 
generally crowded. A constant sight was queues of 
customers, due not to a rush for goods but to the 
rather awkward system of selling in Soviet shops; one 
has to wait three times—first at the counter to order 
the goods, next at the cash-desk to pay for them, and 
then at the counter again to exchange cash-receipt for 
goods. In this way it often takes half an hour to 
make a purchase, which is enough to try the patience 
of even the most disciplined Soviet citizen. 

In Moscow and Leningrad, meat and smoked fish 
seemed to be in fair supply, likewise butter, bacon, and 
cheese, but fresh vegetables were not plentiful. In 
Yrevan, however, I saw seasonal supplies of onions, 
radishes and green vegetables in a large bazaar used by 
collective farmers as a ‘‘free’’ market for their own 
“surplus’’ produce (é.e., produce which the farmers 
are allowed to sell after they have met their quotas of 
compulsory deliveries to the state). This bazaar, 
built in 1950, was very clean, spacious and well-lit; it 
was one of the most beautiful buildings saw. Appar- 
ently the farmers hired stalls from the local organ of 
government at rents varying according to the amount 
they sold. 
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PRICES AND WAGES* 
A. Food prices in Moscow, Kharkov and 


Armenia 
[In rubles per kilo] 
MON sss Goss ae pia Rste Ria RRsat Sareea re OI 23. 80 
Rds fos Sele ane o ae ee hie Was eG SERRE PU 2. 84 
NEE sis ices nae rena cao Sia me be scala enls EO 18. 30 
NO IE ac acc ko snes ad see ho tene teenie nesaeee 28.00 
Gs od Poko cali pes ase See Same oee twee 26. 50 
RTM ca, Sack ea hese aS eu erase ee neeee 11-14. 50 
og ETT Eee TET TE ee Cr Te TTT ET Tore 2.00 
Pe erer ieee rerrrirer rr 2.35 
RARE OTUs io 5575 500552 aio lk Bon eigen 4g Sicheyararafb aes 4.50 
GRGOSINIE, POE NORE isin dha ok cos avereneeeweee 13.00 


B. Clothing and footwear prices in Moscow 


PU TAN iy 56 io sedis occ ob a eA awed BORER 50-60 
NNN iidh owe KkLdesed enna tiaeenenes 260 
Ws 5 siden ebsatch res werden 60 
RRNA iy rane ic cit ois Gn ea 8's Rs eRe ee Sea 100-200 
Pea ca. 5 ox hs ack uF bbs crear een RR 428 
DIEM siiicn discs co4a8eacaltencnenrnheee 10-20 
ME MRUMNS a ineicias Gina es emcee co bod nbn cen vm Ree 1500-2700 
WHINING MEGS iio 55:5. Sis.0 wade RO pe hele wesetn ates 200 
DS tes” aa ee 260 
C. Other Goods 
NOMEITN RS, os ore csie Ce api See Swaine elete LU NeereR ans 64 
Rep GR te sera apie ee osilinis oie ak ora baa aoe 100 
DMRS OCRCNCE sony areca sks oa eels ee 162 
[ore 0 | a oe eee nar ee are eae a 22 
IR iaevnridan ites (cad ee seen suseeren 21 
er ere Terence r er: errr 45 
IIIS 8 05 05h SSG NHRE ORS Rah een een enmen 1-4 
dats) cern svi oda dus rane averaxeaen 3.60 
eee (iieeevket eben 40-70 
SE, SIO OO oink con cscsrswoasesnen sds 1600 
DNGe ANID gC ea Prevorsch iE iwi -e Sine 0S Sad TE ee eae 3220 


D. Various wage rates 
[In rubles per month] 
Kharkov Textile Factory: 


EE ahi sisie dca nadaxncasdieeyseneun? 450-2000 

NCI NO a5 52 6 5s sna segue aaa nny Race eeats 7000 
Ukrainian State Farm: 

BER ASTIERUT UDI odie: asia e a sid mae eee oes Cree”! 

er eT rrr 800-900 

Maximum (mechanics and tractor engineers). 1500-2000 
Highly skilled industrial worker............... 3000-4000 
ere rors 6000-10, 000 
eee Perr er 1000-3200 
SN  nicn a vig x peo S EEN 200-550 
“Peete SCHOLSTERIGS UP £0... . 6055s ee ecciess 700 
PUCWTRy EIEIO BONGO oo own sc ceeds nds cwenee’s 650 
cia it escape CRETE ETT 450 


* Given prices and wages were noted by or relayed to 
Mr. Jarvis in the course of his trip. (4 rubles=$1.00, 
according to the official exchange rate.) 
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Compared to other goods, the Soviet citizen could 
consider foodstuffs a bargain. (For a comparison of 
prices and such wage levels as we were able to estab- 
lish, see table, p. 22.) Clothing and footwear was 
invariably expensive and of inferior quality. Al- 
though few people were really shabbily clothed, 
one could not describe the average person as smartly or 
well-dressed. Women’s fashions usually were in the 
western styles of twenty years ago, but at least they 
were neat in comparison to the average man’s suit, a 
rather badly-cut affair in cheap-looking cloth. To 
be fair, however, it should be added that the summer 
clothes we saw in the south looked decidedly more 
presentable. Footwear, even in the best shops in 
Moscow, was shoddy by our standards. 

Most clothes were expensive in spite of their com- 
paratively poor quality (see the price-list, p. 22). 
These prices would seem to put a premium on 
‘‘window-shopping,’’ but in my experience Soviet 
shop managers did not go out of their way to encour- 
age it. Window displays were colorless in even the 
most sophisticated city shops. Although in other 
spheres the Soviet authorities are adept at the art of 
decoration and window-dressing, the absence of 
competition in retail distribution probably makes 
them feel it is unnecessary as far as shops are con- 
cerned. 

Rarely, if ever, would people to whom I spoke 
concede the inferior quality and high prices of most of 
their consumer goods—but they never wished to 
pursue the subject very far. Instead, they preferred to 
talk about the recent decree of price reductions and 
about their government’s intention to increase the 
supply and variety of consumer goods. This is under- 
standable. The price-cuts definitely have increased 
the purchasing power of most workers, and after 
comparing notes with members of the 1951 NUS 
delegation, I am convinced there has been some im- 
provement in the availability of consumer goods. 

Some of these always have been popular in the 
U.S. S. R. and therefore their price and plenitude is 
not too surprising (for even a controlled economy 
must pay some deference to demand). Good musical 
instruments, for example, are quite reasonable in 
price. Books are similarly cheap, but in literature 
one’s choice is rather restricted. If one wanders off 
the well-trodden path of works by the Soviet authors 
currently in favor, a fairly wide range of classics (for 
the publication of which the government should be 
given credit), and books by such ‘‘progressive’’ 
western authors as Howard Fast, Jack London and 
James Aldridge, one runs into difficulty, as one of my 
colleagues discovered when trying to purchase the 
works of Dostoevsky. 
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More surprising was the availability of such semi- 
luxury goods as photographic equipment. The large 
department stores in the cities had a reasonable stock 
of cameras, film and developing material. In these 
circumstances, I wondered why there were not more 
people using cameras in public, and why passers-by 
tended to act suspicious at my own photographic 
efforts. 

Judging by the publicity build-up given to them, 
certain goods were obviously a novelty— e. g., a new 
light-weight motor-cycle selling at 2,295 rubles; a 
refrigerator at 2,000 rubles; and a television set at 
1,275 rubles. It is virtually impossible to say how 
far these advance-guards of higher living standards, 
all of fair quality, have penetrated into Soviet homes.! 
What seemed significant, however, was that these 
goods coming on to the market were whetting the 
appetites of the people. Judging by the eagerness of 
the window-shoppers, the acquisitive instincts of 
Soviet citizens are in good shape and will create a 
growing consumer demand, along with increased 
desire for the wherewithal to purchase them. 


Unfortunately, I found it difficult to establish 
precisely the earnings of the average worker. Our 
study of industrial and agricultural conditions was 
inevitably superficial, and on the few occasions when 
I sought detailed information on wages from indi- 
vidual workers I got somewhat confusing answers. 
We were, however, given a number of wage-rates and 
these are listed on page 22. They do not givea clear 
picture of household incomes, for in many Soviet 
families both husband and wife go out to work. In 
the factories we visited, at least half the employees 
were women, and in the institutes of higher education 
51 percent of the students were girls. 

We were constantly reminded that Soviet men and 
women receive ‘“‘equal pay for equal work’’. One 
result is that women do many of the lower-paid, more 
menial tasks. On several occasions I saw women 
doing heavy manual labor on road construction and 
building projects, digging and carrying heavy loads, 
sweeping streets, and so on. 

The Soviet authorities claim that the workers are 
helped by low rents. This may be so, but we were 
given no opportunity to see what sort of accommoda- 
tion they provided. Cities like Moscow still face an 
acute housing shortage, but it was obvious that a 


1 Soviet production statistics indicate that only a very few wage 
earners in the high income brackets can afford such scarce goods. 
See Lazar Volin, “The Malenkov-Khrushchev New Economic 
Policy,”’ Problems of Communism, No. 5, Vol. 3, 1954—Ed. 
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great deal of construction had been completed recently 
and that more was underway. In the cities, such 
housing is almost wholly in the form of large blocks 
of flats, but passing over the Ukraine and in Armenia, 
I noticed a large number of small detached houses, 
probably two or three rooms in size. 


Much of the new building seemed to me to be 
poorly finished. Badly-pointed brick-work and 
cracked or broken cementing was common; interior 
fittings were often below the general standard of the 
buildings they equipped. For example, in the great 
Lomonosov University building, less than a year old 
and the pride of Moscow, I noticed badly laid flooring, 
broken bannisters on the stairs, and ill-fitted, smelly 
toilets. A factory I saw in Kharkov, rebuilt after 
World War II, looked both from its design and state 
of repair as if it antedated World WarI. Similarly a 


school in Yrevan, which we were told was six years 
old, might have been thirty years older. 

Apart from new buildings which have deteriorated 
rapidly, I saw houses in the Moscow area which 
would have been considered a disgrace in the East 
London slum district where I was born. They were 
old wooden houses, many of them near the University 
and in such a ramshackle condition that any British 
Sanitary inspector would have condemned them as 
unfit for human habitation. When I mentioned the 
existence of these slums to students in Leningrad, they 
said it was untrue. I asked them if they had ever 
been to Moscow and seen the area I had described. 
They said they had not, but they knew no slums ex- 
isted in Moscow. 

In Armenia we saw many houses made, or rather 
coated, with dry mud, but this was probably an 
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Censorship and Travel in the U.S. S. R. 


In September-October 1954, New York Times correspondent Harrison E. Salisbury wrote a series of 
articles reporting on his recent five year tour of duty inthe U.S.S.R. In« 
his journey through parts of the country which had long been “‘ off limits’’ to outside observers. For 
| the first time in many years, foreign readers got a glimpse of the forbidden Siberian land: a vast area 
dotted alternately with concentration camps and poverty-stricken settlements, where the wretched 
living standard invices misery, drunkenness, and rampant crime. ent 
his newspaper while touring this area, but the Soviet censors made sure that no authentic picture reached 


In the following passage, Mr. Salisbury has reconstructed his original story to illustrate the extent of 
censorship (from The New York Times, October 2, 1954): 


Following are deletions typical of those made by Soviet censors in dispatches recounting a trip to 


The deleted material was varied—sometimes economic, sometimes political, sometimes quasi- 
The deleted sections are printed in italics. 


‘They drink a special kind of brown vodka called hunter’s vodka and also straight spirits with or 
Drunkenness is a real problem. And not all residents of Yakutia are happy with their 
lot. To many this is an alien countryside and they would much prefer their native Kiev or Odessa or Tiflis. As 
is inevitable when a considerable fraction of the population has been directed to a particular region, not everyone 

adapts himself. And, there is plenty to adapt one's self to in Yakutia. 
‘Housing is another problem. Even miners get tired of barracks life and it is not suitable housing over the 
long term for families, especially with children. In work camps, of which Yakutia has many, of course this form of 
But in Yakutsk a big drive is now being launched to provide better building . . . .”’ 


‘This country virtually provided its own punishment although if the climate and living conditions 
were not enough the police were handy to make things worse for the prisoners. 
region has an inevitable attraction for a police administration looking for a place to send persons from more civilized 
While it seems doubtful that camps would hold any particular terror for local residents accustomed to a 
grim life already it would be a different matter to persons from Russia’s more effete west.” 


‘‘ “Of course we are a very young city and things are not as well fixed up as they will be later on.’ 
This kind of remark is designed of course as an excuse for all sorts of bad conditions and abuses—hbuts and 
barracks for housing, unpaved dirty streets, poor municipal facilities, inadequate sewers, almost any evil you can 


By deleting unfavorable material and leaving the favorable material, the whole impression of the 


In concluding articles he described 


Mr. Salisbury had sent dispatches to 


It is easy to see why this 
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adaptation to local weather conditions rather than a 
sign of poor building standards. In any case, the new 
building there, of which there was a great deal, was 
much superior in design to that of Moscow and 
Kharkov. Compared with the garish, over-ornate, 
wedding-cake architecture of Moscow, the new build- 
ings of Yrevan, constructed in a delightful pink stone, 
were a model of good taste, graceful and dignified, and 
in harmony with their surroundings. 

In case it should be thought that there is dissatis- 
faction with the conditions I have described, I 
should add that I found none. It is, of course, im- 
possible to base final judgment on a three-week visit 
which did not involve living and conversing daily 
with ordinary people. Yet this quick glance per- 
suaded me that the regime and its propaganda has 
successfully convinced the Soviet citizen, and espe- 
cially the youngster, that his living standards are 
superior to those of any other country in the world. 
Certainly the government admits that things still 
need improving, but it does so in the context of im- 
provements already made. Countless officials spoke 
of advances ‘‘since the 1917 Revolution’’; probably 
the average citizen uses the same yard-stick, for in 
terms of his own experience and that of his family, he 
has witnessed a steady though slow improvement of 
his lot (with the exception of the war period). His 
living conditions are still definitely inferior to those 





One of the houses “.. . in such a ramshackle condition that any 
British sanitary inspector would have condemned them as unfit for 
human habitation.” 


in most industrialized countries, but since he does not 
know it—indeed he is constantly told the opposite by 
a huge propaganda machine—the Soviet citizen is not 
likely to complain of his lot unduly. This, I suppose, 
constitutes one of the strongest arguments for pro- 
moting greater intercourse between the U. S. S. R. and 
the West. The more Soviet citizens who can see the 
outside world, the better; likewise, the more non- 
communists that go to the U. S. S. R. and speak the 
truth, the better. One wonders if we ourselves sowed 
any seeds of doubt. 


Soviet Trade Unions Today 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


IDST cheering and huzzahs, the Eleventh 
Congress of Soviet trade unions in June 1954 

was proclaimed “‘a turning point in the history of the 
Soviet trade union movement.’” That is how Nikolai 
Shvernik, chairman of the All-Union Central Trade 
Union Council C(AUCTUC), described it in his closing 
address to the delegates assembled at Moscow.! Mr. 
Shvernik’s remark may have been nothing more than 
a bit of flowery oratory. However, at a moment 
when the world resounds with intimations of major 
change within the Soviet Union, a statement of such 
potential import deserves more than a passing glance. 
Is the Soviet trade union movement really undergoing 
some fundamental transformation? If it is, in what 


1 Trud, June 16, 1954. 





Mr. Schwarz, a frequent contributor to this publication, is author 
of Labor in the Soviet Union, Frederick Praeger, New York, 1952. 


direction and of what character? Answering these 
questions requires a careful look at the past history 
and ideological basis of the trade union movement. 

Today the Soviet trade unions embrace the vast 
majority of workers and salaried employes in the 
U.S. S. R. Shvernik reported to the Congress that 
trade union membership had reached 40.4 million, or 
almost 90 percent of the eligible working population, 
by January 1, 1954. The proportion is high—even 
for the Soviet Union where union membership is 
almost automatic. 

Workers and salaried employes are enrolled in 43 
separate union organizations, averaging more than a 
million members apiece. This is about the same 
number as existed in the 1930’s. In 1937, however, 
“fon the initiative of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and Comrade Stalin personally,’’ the 47 existing 
unions were transformed into 154. After the war the 
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number dropped to 67, and finally to 43, as announced 
at the Eleventh Congress. These splits and mergers 
took place on orders from AUCTUC; no explanation 
was Offered either to the Tenth or Eleventh Congresses. 
Similarly, Soviet workers were never told why, 
contrary to constitutional provisions, no trade union 
congress was convened for the 17 years from 1932 to 
1949 (when the Tenth Congress was held). 

At the 1954 congress 1,364 delegates were present, 
each representing about 30,000 union members. No 
official data has been issued on the membership 
strength of individual unions, but the report of the 
mandate commission permits a fairly accurate guess of 
their size. According to estimate, the largest unions 
are: the agricultural and procurement workers’ organ- 
ization, represented by 133 delegates (almost 4,000,000 
members); the railroad workers, 117 delegates (about 
3,500,000 members); the medical workers, 83 dele- 
gates; the food-industry workers, 77; workers in con- 
sumer-goods industries, 70; coal industry workers, 60; 
and cultural workers, 60 (the latter group does not 
include primary and secondary school teachers, who 
are organized separately in several unions and were 
represented at the congress by 99 delegates). 

This estimate of size differs sharply from the listing 
at the Tenth Congress in April 1949, when the largest 
delegations represented the railroad workers, coal 
workers, metallurgical and machine-building workers, 
agricultural and procurement workers, oil workers, 
and textile workers—in that order.? The noticeable 
shift away from the principal industrial groups does 
not mean that a similar shift has taken place in the 
composition of the working class; more likely it 
reflects increased efficiency in ‘‘recruiting’’ workers 
and employes for the unions (the total trade union 
membership at the time of the Tenth Congress was 
83 percent of the working population, as versus 90 
percent today). Thus the unions now correspond 
more accurately to the actual structure of the Soviet 
working class. 


ORE important, perhaps, than structural 

changes is the pattern of ideological develop- 
ment in the trade union movement. The official 
concept of the basic functions of trade unions has 
changed radically in different periods of Soviet 
history. In the 1920's, the ideological foundation of 
the union movement was the so-called ‘‘defense 
theory,’’ formulated by Lenin in the CP Central 
Committee’s ‘‘ theses’’ entitled ‘‘On the role and tasks 
of the trade unions under conditions of the New 





2 Ibid., June 10, 1954. 
3 Ibid., April 23, 1949. 
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Economic Policy’’.t Confirmed by the Eleventh 
Party Congress in April 1922, the ‘‘defense theory 
held that a certain conflict between workers and the 
directors of state enterprises was ‘‘inevitable’’. 
The theses stated in part: 


As a result of the imperative necessity of increasing the produc- 
tivity of labor and of making each and every state enterprise operate 
without loss—indeed, at a profit—and as a result of the unavoidable 
specific interests of government agencies and the exaggerated zeal of 
those agencies, certain conflicts of interest [arise] between the mass 
of workers and the directors and managers of state enterprises, with 
respect to working conditions in the plants. 


The conclusion was reached: 


In regard to socialized enterprises, it therefore necessarily becomes 
the duty of the trade unions to defend the interests of the toilers and, 
so far as possible, to promote improvement of the latter's material 
condition, constantly correcting the mistakes and excesses of the 
economic agencies insofar as these result from bureaucratic deforma- 
tion of the state machinery. 


In everyday practice, the trade unions often proved 
unable to protect the ‘‘economic interests’’ of the 
workers. Subject to the directives of the Communist 
Party (which was concentrating all of its efforts on 
increasing industrial production), the unions were 
prevented from facing management on equal terms as 
independent negotiators. In theory, however, the 
notion remained undisputed that the trade unions’ 
chief function was to protect the economic interests of 
the workers they represented. 


The strengthening of the Soviet dictatorship and the 
advent of the Five Year Plan era drastically changed 
the role of the unions. In the spring and summer 
months of 1929, all of the top trade union leadets 
were removed from their posts on orders of the party 
Central Committee. They were replaced by new 
functionaries, drawn chiefly from cadres of party 
officials. The ‘‘defense theory’’ was branded ‘‘oppor- 
tunistic’’ and ‘‘trade-unionist.’’® It was replaced by 
a new “‘production theory,’’ formulated clearly for 
the first time in an appeal of the reorganized AUCTUC 
in early September, 1929. The primary duty of 
unions, according to the new theory, was to help 
increase production principally by strengthening 
work discipline and by raising output per worker, 
through ‘‘socialist competition’ and other measures. 
By the spring of 1932, when the All-Union Trade 
Union Congress assembled once more, this reorienta- 





4 Pravda, January 17, 1922. 

5In communist terminology the term ‘“‘trade-unionist’’ has 4 
derogatory meaning, denoting ideological narrowness and readiness 
to sacrifice broader working class interests for the advantages of a 
limited group. 

® Pravda, September 6, 1929. 
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tion was the dominant note. The report of the 
AUCTUC stated in part: 


The old leadership of the AUCTUC favored ‘‘protective’’ tasks of 
the trade unions over union participation on socialist construction. 
The old leadership, to quote Tomski, believed that ‘‘it is impossible 
simultaneously to manage the plants on the basis of commercial 
accounting, and to represent and defend the workers’ economic 
interests."" In practice, this [policy] tended to isolate the trade 
unions from the struggle for socialist construction in our country; it 
expressed attitudes within the trade unions which were alien to the 
working class, trade-unionist, guided by guild and other petty- 
bourgeois concepts. Essentially, it also amounted to renouncing 
the fight for fundamental improvements in the workers’ material 
condition through developing the socialist economy and raising the 
yield of labor.” 


In face of the regime’s demands for increased pro- 
duction, all legitimate trade union considerations had 
to be put aside—especially those connected with the 
protection of workers’ interests. Workers who com- 
plained about wages and working conditions were 
pilloried as ‘consciously or unconsciously playing 
the part of internal enemies within the ranks of the 
proletariat,’ as “‘destructive elements’’ who had to 
be ‘‘eliminated.’’ ® 

The adoption of this ‘‘production’’ approach led 
to a profound change in the nature of the unions. By 
the middle 1930’s collective agreements between 
unions and management had disappeared and unions 
had ceased even formally to exercise any influence in 
the determination of wage rates. They acknowl- 
edged not only in practice but also in principle that 
production norms and piece-work rates should be set 
by the industrial managers without union participa- 
tion. 

At the plenary session of the AUCTUC in July 1933, 
AUCTUC Secretary G. D. Veinberg delivered a blunt 
rendition of the new approach: 

To set up the wage system and establish job standards correctly, in 
accordance with specific conditions in individual industries and 
specific features of individual production processes, it is necessary 
that relevant decisions be the direct responsibility of plant adminis- 
trators and technical managers. This [arrangement] is also dictated 
by the need to assure one-man management and commercial account- 
ing in the plants . . . Management alone will be primarily re- 
sponsible for technical standardization, wage scales, quotas, piece 
rates, etc. Today quite a few comrades in the plants share the idea 
that the union should have as much to say about wages as manage- 
ment. This isa fundamental error. It implies that the union takes 
the place of management. It is a leftist opportunistic distortion, 


undermining one-man management and interfering with the opera- 
tional functions of management. This must be stopped.? 





"Materials to the Report submitted by the AUCTUC to the 
Ninth Trade Union Congress, Moscow, 1932, pp. vii, ff. 

® Pravda, September 6, 1929. 

* Trud, July 8, 1933. For details, see S. Schwarz, Labor in the 
Soviet Union, Praeger, New York, 1953, pp. 180-186. 


Along with their right to participate in the de- 
termination of wages, the trade unions lost another 
major function—the right to influence hiring and 
firing policies of management. By 1933, when the 
People’s Commissariat for Labor was merged into the 
AUCTUC, factory managers had been given almost 
exclusive control over manpower policies. It seemed 
at the time that trade unions were slowly dying out, 
and the question whether they were necessary at all 
was openly discussed in union circles. However, the 
extremists in favor of liquidation were voted down. 
It was decided to preserve the unions as a valuable 
“transmission belt’’ between the Communist Party 
and the working masses in the drive to increase labor 
productivity and output. But by the beginning of the 
1940’s, this view of trade union functions had also 
lost much of its force. The party’s penetration of 
every aspect of management, its shift from “‘general 
direction’ of the economic life to ‘‘concrete direction” 
of each individual enterprise, its assumption of direct 
leadership in ‘‘the struggle for high productivity’’— 
all had the effect of pushing the unions into the back- 
ground in the sphere of ‘‘production-political educa- 
tion’’. Again it seemed that the unions were on the 
verge of being discarded altogether. The outbreak 
of World War II saved them. 

Under wartime conditions a host of problems 
immediately arose affecting the working population's 
daily life. Food, housing, recruitment of house- 
wives for industry, care of soldiers’ families and war 
orphans, placement of partially disabled veterans— 
these were just a few of the vital problems which had 
to be solved. Meeting them required a tremendous 
organized effort, which in urban areas was largely 
centered around the factories. The trade unions, 
having had some experience in this field before the 
war, became increasingly active, performing tasks 
similar to those of social work organizations in 
noncommunist countries. This activity in some 
measure brought the unions back to life, and prepared 
the ground for their postwar development. 

The new trade union approach was given clear 
expression at the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Plenums 
of the AUCTUC (respectively in March and December 
1945), where the trade unions’ primary task was 
formulated in terms of ‘‘satisfying the material and 
cultural needs of the workers and employes.’’ In 
effect, this function was still completely subordinated 
to the task of spurring production and was justified 
at the time in terms of production. However, a 
certain shift clearly took place in the distribution of 
union activity—that is, in the attention which trade 
unions devoted to various tasks. 
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EMULATION WITH OBSTACLES 


Caption to the Right: In a Moscow machine-building plant 32 ‘‘conditions’’ for emulation have 


been worked out. 


Lower caption: *‘Well, shall we begin: Who's first?” 


Sign on the paper carpet: Conditions for Emulation. 


The trade unions’ primary task was now set forth 
not as defense of the workers’ and employes’ interests, but 
as caring for their needs. ‘They were to care for workers 
not as wage and salary earners but as consumers and 
members of the community. Through this activity, 
which with rare exceptions was organized in the 
industrial enterprises, the unions aimed at strengthen- 
ing the bonds linking workers and employes with the 
enterprises. In this respect, Soviet trade unions re- 
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From Krokodil, Moscow, June 30, 1954. 


sembled far less the trade union in the West than the 
former ‘‘company union”’ in America (now illegalized) 
or the type of organ which exists in a number of 
European countries providing factory care for workers. 

The ‘‘social welfare’’ activity of the unions made 
possible some improvement in the living conditions 
of the workers, at the same time it provided a rela- 
tively harmless outlet for the energies of the most 
active elements of the working class. The number 
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of ‘‘activists’’ thus occupied became impressive. By 
the end of 1945 over 600,000 workers were said to 
be engaged in supervising dining halls, stores, and 
subsidiary farms attached to industrial enterprises; ™ 
800,000 were reported to be assisting in the admin- 
istration of the social insurance program.’* Much 
of the social welfare work thus performed was un- 
doubtedly valuable and necessary—probably the 
reason why the authorities acquiesced in the expand- 
ing role of the unions in this field, although activities 
on such a large scale inevitably distracted the unions 
from pushing their production drives. However, by 
1949, when the Tenth Trade Union Congress met, 
the regime had succeeded in overcoming its most 
urgent postwar problems, and the drive for increased 
production again became the main stress in union 
tasks. 


T the Tenth Trade Union Congress in April 1949, 
the principle was firmly established that ‘‘the 
most important task of trade unions is the continued 
development of socialist competition for the fulfil- 
ment and overfulfilment of plans for the national 
economy.’’ ® Official doctrine still clings to this 
principle, constantly seeking new formulations for it. 
A recent sample was the lead article in the trade union 
organ Trad (June 13, 1954) which stated: 
The delegates [to the eleventh congress] approved the proposal . . . 
to regard as the trade unions’ statutory duty the organization of 
socialist competition for an all-out increase in labor productivity; 
for the fulfilment of state plans; for the ceaseless advancement of all 
branches of industry, transportation and agriculture; for improve- 
ment in quality and lowering of production costs; [and] for complete 
utilization of all the reserves of the socialist economy. 

The postwar years have seen an odious development 
in the concept and practice of socialist competition: 
that is its transformation from an effort of a part of 
the workers into a universal norm. The shift of 
emphasis was never openly discussed ot formally 
promulgated, but it had become the accepted rule by 
the late 1940's. Kuznetsov touched on this develop- 
ment in his remark at the Tenth Congress that socialist 
competition ‘‘has been transformed into a truly all- 
national movement, embracing more than 90 percent 
of all workers, engineers and technicians, and em- 
ployes.’’ * While Kuznetsov’s figure is probably 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that the idea of apply- 
ing the competition principle universally as the basis 





" Trud, December 7, 1945. 
"2 Trud, December 8, 1945. 
'’ Trud, May 11, 1949. 
" Trud, April 20, 1949. 


of work organization had deeply permeated Soviet 
labor policy. 

Socialist competition means, in effect, a constant 
demand upon the workers to overfulfil production 
norms—to exceed the level of productivity already 
achieved and ultimately to overfulfil the plan—at the 
price of abnormal exertion in work. The main stress 
is usually on raising the production index of each 
individual worker. Such competition, when re- 
stricted to a minority of the younger or more skillful 
workers, can yield positive results from a production 
standpoint. But when socialist competition is de- 
manded of virtually all the working population, its 
sweat-shop aspects become its chief feature, and it 
tends to destroy any sort of normal, healthy organi- 
zation of work. 


In this light, it is not surprising that socialist 
competition has shown traits of bureaucratic ossifica- 
tion. In his speech at the Tenth Congress, Kuznetsov 
noted the deep penetration of ‘elements of formalism 
and bureaucratism,’’ of “‘obvious bureaucratization 
and vulgarization’’ into the system.’® Shvernik, in 
his report to the Eleventh Congress in 1954, com- 
plained of similar tendencies. He said: 


The trade unions and especially the AUCTUC in recent years have 
weakened their direction of socialist competition; . . . the Presid- 
ium and Secretariat of the AUCTUC have been lax in examining the 
methods [employed] in organizing socialist competition, [and] have 
not exposed in time the defects and distortions in the direction of 
competition; . . . . in many enterprises the trade union orginiza- 
tions often substitute for practical organizational work in develop- 
ing competition, the preparation of various sorts of data, papers and 
reports, [and] the devising of numerous forms and blanks to check 
on those participating in the competition. 


Shvernik cited the example of a Moscow machine- 
building plant where 32 ‘‘conditions’’ for competition 
had been worked out and 22‘*forms’’ had been drawn 
up. The shops had to use these forms to report each 
month to the plant administration. One of them— 


‘on the number of workers included in competition’’— 


contained no less than 400 columns. This bureau- 
cratic lunacy was found in what is called the ‘most 
important’’ branch of trade union work. (ee 
cartoon, p. 28.) 


HE promotion of socialist competition un- 
doubtedly remains a cardinal function of the 
unions. But developments at the Eleventh Congress 
foreshadow additional duties for them. The official * 
greeting of the CP Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers to the congress indicated the direction 
when it stated: ‘‘Soviet unions will increase their role 





8 Trud, April 20, 1949. 
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in state, economic and cultural construction.’’'® 
In response to this directive, the trade union statutes 
were amended to emphasize the new functions. 
Unions would ‘‘strive to strengthen the state and 
economic machinery and improve its work’’ and 
would ‘‘take part in state and economic construc- 
tion.’”” A few days earlier, the trade union organ 
Trud declared ‘that ‘under the proposed amendments 
the trade unions would have the ‘‘duty of taking an 
active part in state Sand economic construction, 
working out laws directed toward expanding pro- 
duction, improving working and living conditions, 
raising the level of culture, [and] fighting for the 
steadfast carrying out of these laws.’ 

Another principle in the new statutes tends in the 
same direction, alleging to expand the rank-and-file 
union members’ “‘right of criticism.’’ Hitherto, 
this right was limited to criticism of the unions and 
their officials at union meetings and in the press. 
According to the new statutes, the members can now 
‘criticize the activity of trade union and economic 
organs, of Soviet institutions and their officials, at 
trade union mectings, conferences and congresses and 
in the press’’. (Italics added.) 

In a free country, there would be no need, of course, 
to stipulate the rank-and-file’s right of criticism in 
union statutes. In a dictatorship, even statutory 
guarantees guarantee nothing. If the dictatorship 
were beginning to weaken, such moves might be 
interpreted as a timid concession to a restive populace, 
or as an attempt to provide a legal—and easily con- 
trollable—outlet for public discontent. But while 
the new Soviet regime has granted certain concessions 
of an economic nature, there is no evidence at present 
that it intends to relax its extensive political con- 
trols. Similarly, the Soviet press since the Eleventh 
Congress has provided no evidence whatever that the 
unions and their members are becoming more inde- 
pendent and influential in relation to state institu- 
tions and economic organs. 

More likely, the new emphasis on increasing the 
unions’ role in state and economic construction is 





16 Trud, June 8, 1954. 

17 Trud, June 19, 1954. 

18 Jbid, June 13, 1954. The statutes—old and new—speak not of 
the duty but of the right of the trade unions to promote the above- 
mentioned activities, the new statutes laying more stress on those 
in the purely economic field. Trud’s statement, then, does not 
signify a step in an entirely new direction. The AUCTUC'’S “‘right’’ 
to promote legislation has always served to cover up many un- 
popular measures supposedly taken ‘‘on the initiative’’ of the 
AUCTUC. In all cases this *‘initiative’’ was reported in the press 
only after the decision in question had already been taken by the 
government. 
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aimed at selling the idea that the individual union 
member bears responsibility for the fate of the economy as a 
whole. Hitherto the statutes merely enjoined union 
members ‘‘to observe strictly state and work disci- 
pline.’” Now this point of the statutes has been 
amended by a reference to the union members’ duty 
‘to struggle against any manifestation whatever of 
indiscipline in production."’ In a word, the workers 
are exhorted to watch everyone and inform at once. 
N. V. Popova, in her report on the changes in the 
statutes, emphasized this ‘‘function’’ as part of a 
trade union member's ‘‘first duty’’: ‘“The importance 
of this point in the statutes is exceptionally great.’’! 
It is not hard to imagine what this policy of universal 
‘‘vigilance’’, as a ‘‘statutory duty’’ of union members, 
will become in actual practice. 

If the Soviet policy-makers had any real intention 
of strengthening the trade unions vis-a-vis the eco- 
nomic institutions, it would be reasonable to expect 
some restoration of trade union influence in the 
determination of wage policy. As previously shown, 
the unions lost what little say they had in this field 
during the 1930’s. The Tenth Congress took no 
action whatsoever on this issue. The Eleventh 
Congress did approve two amendments to the statutes 
relating to wage policy. But unfortunately, new 
changes leave the unions no better off. 

According to Article 29 of the new statutes, the 
central committee of a trade union “‘carries out 
measures for inculcating and perfecting technical 
norm-fixing in production, improves the organization 
of work and wages, supervises the expenditure of 
wage funds, checks on the correct application of 
approved systems of remuneration, takes part in 
working out and inculcating . . . wage systems 
which serve to stimulate the growth of labor pro- 
ductivity.” 

Article 38, which deals with the functions of pri- 
mary trade union organizations (é. e., factory com- 
mittees, etc.) lists the following tasks: “‘ supervising 
the revision of production norms, checking the correct- 
ness of workers’ wage scales, determining the causes of 
non-fulfilment of production norms by individual 
workers and taking measures to eliminate them, 
checking on the correct application of systems of 
remuneration to workers and salaried employes, 
[and checking] whether wages are paid on time.” 
Any shop steward in a free country would be shocked 
by this list of functions: only the check on the regular 
payment of wages is done in the direct interests of 
trade union members. All the rest—‘‘inculcating 


19 Trud, June 12, 1954. 
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and perfecting technical norm-fixing’’ GZ. ¢., ‘‘incul- 
cating the highest norms of output which are tech- 
nically possible), ‘‘revision of norms of output’’ 
(always in an upward direction), “‘improving the 
organization of work and wages’’ (in order to reduce 
the outlay for wages), ‘‘supervising the expenditure 
of wage funds’’ (essentially, to see that industrial 
enterprises do not overpay the workers), etc.—all 
these carefully worded directives are animated by the 
regime’s desire to economize on wages, to employ 
every means to reduce the proportion of production 
cost made up by wages. This could, of course, be 
called a wage policy—not labor’s but manage- 
ment’s.”° 

At first glance, the above analysis of wage policy 
might seem to be contradicted by the fact that col- 
lective agreements, which had disappeared by the 
mid-1930’s, are again in force in the Soviet Union. 
However, the Soviet ‘collective agreement’’, reintro- 
duced in February 1947, is similar only in form to 
collective bargaining as it is conceived in the West 
(or, for that matter, as it was practiced earlier in the 


U.S.S. R.). 


The official trade union newspaper Trud on February 
19, 1947, commented editorially that the purpose of 
collective agreements lies in ‘‘ guaranteeing the fulfil- 
ment and overfulfilment of the state production plan 
for the given establishment. The main stip- 
ulation of the contracted obligation must be an in- 
creased demand from every worker. Without strength- 
ening labor discipline and without ruthless struggle 
against the violators of state and labor discipline— 
gtabbers and loafers—there can be no real fulfilment of 
obligations laid down in the collective agreement.” 





*® The problem of the relationship between wages and production 
norms is too broad to be treated within the confines of the present 
article. Briefly Soviet spokesmen have been blunt in their insistence 
that unions place primary stress on increase of labor productivity, 
and that higher wages be made dependent on higher productivity. 
Cf. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the AUCTUC: “‘All organizing 
activities of the union must be directed toward assuring the workers 
of all requisites for an uninterrupted increase in the productivity of 
their labor, and in consequence [sic], of their wages’’ (Trad, April 13, 
1946). In drafting the Fourth Five Year Plan, the idea of raising 
wages only by increasing productivity was made law: the plan pro- 
vided for rises in the wage level only ‘‘simultaneously with increases 
in the production of labor’’ (Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., 1st 
Session, March 12-19, 1946, Minutes, p. 395.) In other words, as 
chairman of the State Planning Commission, Nikolai Voznesensky, 
explained it: ‘“The average yearly earnings of workers and employes 
in the national economy rise together with the increasing productiv- 
ity of labor.’ (Ibid., p. 67.) Actually, Soviet practice in the 
application of ‘“‘technologically based’ production quotas has 
meant that wage increases have consistently lagged behind increases 
in production (Schwarz, Ibid., Praeger, New York, 1952). 


Since 1947, the fiction of the ‘‘collective agree- 

ments’’ has been used widely to justify increased 
production quotas. This fact was candidly admitted 
in the press shortly after the reintroduction of the 
agreements. Wrote Izvestiia: 
Along with the conclusion of collective agreements, a revision of 
norms will take place. This will require special attention on the 
part of management and trade unions, since our plans must be based 
not on average-arithmetic norms already reached in production, 
but on average-progressive norms, which must be oriented toward 
the achievement of the best workers.*! 

Neither the Tenth nor the Eleventh Trade Union 
Congresses brought about any change in this policy. 
The ‘‘best workers,’’—i. ¢., those with the highest 
production indices (previously called Stakhanovites, 
now ‘‘production innovators’’)}—are, according to the 
accepted trade union concept, still the yardstick for 
norms of output. Of interest in this context, the 461 
out of 1,364 delegates to the Eleventh Congress who 
were workers (as vs. trade union functionaries) all 
were reported to be ‘production innovators.’’” 


HE various features of Soviet trade unionism 

discussed above can be understood fully only in 
the light of the relationship between the unions and 
the Communist Party, which has an absolute monop- 
oly of power in the Soviet Union. 

Communist theory rejects in principle the inde- 
pendence of the trade union movement. As early as 
1902, Lenin declared in his now famous book, What 
Is To Be Done?: 


The spontaneous development of the working class movement tends 
toward its subordination to bourgeois ideology, for the spontaneous 
working class movement is trade unionism, and trade unionism 
means precisely the ideological enslavement of the workers by the 
bourgeoisie. 
This ‘‘weakness’’, said Lenin, could be overcome only 
through intervention from without, on the part of the 
socialist intelligientsia, whose task ‘‘consists in 
struggling against spontaneity, in drawing the work- 
ing class movement away from this spontaneous urge 
of trade-unionism to nestle under the wing of the 
bourgeoisie, and in drawing it under the wing of 
revolutionary social democracy’’ (in modern parlance, 
the Communist Party). Proceeding from this basic 
premise, Lenin soon evolved the theory of trade union 
subordination to the party, which, after the Bolshe- 
viks took power, became the basis of communist 
policy toward the trade union movement. 

The drive for party control over the unions was 
pressed energetically in Soviet Russia as early as the 





21 Izvestita, March 6, 1947. 
22 Trud, June 10, 1954. 
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winter of 1917-18. Until the early 1930's, however, 
control was exercised indirectly through the com- 
munist fractions in the trade unions, which were 
wholly subordinate to the local party committees; 
any other incipient factions in the unions were stifled 
at birth by merciless repression. From the early 
1930’s on, this no longer sufficed: the unions—nomi- 
nally non-party and overwhelmingly composed of 
non-members of the party—increasingly referred to 
the party as their leader. At the Tenth Congress, the 
fact of party domination was recognized formally in 
the statutes: 

Soviet trade unions carry out all their work under the leadership of 
the Communist Party, the organizing and directing force of Soviet 
society. The trade unions of the U. S. S. R. rally the working 
masses around the party of Lenin and Stalin.” 

The Eleventh Congress was even more explicit. 
Immediately after approval of the congress’ agenda 
and even before Shvernik’s report on the activity of 
the AUCTUC, the floor was yielded to the Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
Suslov. His ‘‘greeting’’ to the congress (in the name 
of the Central Committee and the Council of Min- 
isters™) was, in effect, a detailed program of activity 

% hid, May 11, 1949. 

% Ibid., Junc 8, 1954. 
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for the trade unions, and was given top priority 
attention both at the congress and in the news- 
papers—especially in Pravda and in Trud. The con- 
gress, in its message of reply, proclaimed the greeting 
‘‘a fighting program for trade union activity’ and 
in a later resolution, ‘‘a fighting program for all 
Soviet trade union activity in present day condi- 
tions’. The greeting and reply were addressed 
respectively from and to the Central Committee of 
the CPSU and the Council of Ministers—a reflection 
of the dual power set-up of party and government in 
Soviet development. But the primacy of the party 
was underscored by the fact that the Secretary of the 
Central Committee read the greeting, and also by 
Shvernik’s speech, which concluded with a toast to 
the Communist Party without mentioning the Soviet 
Government. 

If doubt remains as to the party’s role vis-a-vis the 
unions, the congress itself provided a solemn declara- 
tion of their status: 

The Soviet trade unions always have been and will be faithful 
and active executors of the policy of the Communist Party, which 


is the vital force of Soviet society . . . [They] see in the Com- 
munist Party their wise leader, inspirer and organizer. 





25 Ibid., June 16, 1954. 
26 [bid. 
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The Soviet Cinema: 


A History and an Elegy 


By Dwight Macdonald 


Editors’ Note: Here is another in Problems of Communism's series of 
articles on the role and function of arts and belles lettres in a commun- 
ist society. In Issue No. 3-4, 1953, Mr. Jacob Landy dealt with 
painting under the heel of ‘‘socialist realism.’ In ‘‘Soviet Archi- 
tecture: Progress and Reaction’’ (No. 6, 1953), Mr. Paul Willen 
described the vagaries of architectural art in a totalitarian state. 
Among articles on the literary scene, ‘‘Soviet Literature and Retro- 
active Truth’’ by Mr. Maurice Friedberg (No: 1, 1954) analyzed the 
Soviet custom of revising and ‘‘updating’’ written works to suit 
the party line. Below, in the first of a two-part article, Mr. Dwight 
Macdonald traces the early history of the Soviet cinema, showing 
its enforced descent from one-time heights to a low level of sterile 
and propagandistic output. This first installment is adapted in part 
from three articles by the author published in Partisan Review (New 
York) in 1938 and 1939; in the next issue, Mr. Macdonald brings the 
story up to date. The article will appear as a chapter in a collec- 
tion of essays, Culture in the Soviet Union, to be published by Frederick 
Praeger in 1955. 


HEN Eisenstein’s Potemkin was released in 

1925, it made an international sensation. 

Even Hollywood was impressed by its power and 
originality; Douglas Fairbanks, Cecil B. DeMille, and 
other American movie celebrities made pilgrimages to 
the Soviet Union. More intellectual circles at once 
recognized that the cinema had at last spoken in its 
own language. The brilliant experimentation in 
‘“‘montage’’; ' the use of real settings and non-profes- 
sional actors to exploit the movie camera’s ability to 
get close to reality; the introduction of pictorial 
symbols corresponding to Wagner’s musical themes; 
the abandonment of the old literary-theatrical uni- 
linear narrative in favor of a many-sided episodic 
development (‘‘the compound plot’’); the emphasis 
on the mass rather than on the individual protag- 
onist: these radical innovations (some of them strik- 
ingly adumbrated by American film director D. W. 
Griffith) freed the cinema from its bondage to the 
theatre and gave it for the first time its own esthetic. 
Potemkin was not a happy accident but rather the 
first product of a richly varied school which had been 
developing in the Soviet Union and which for the next 


1 Montage is the name given to the method of building, or ‘‘com- 
posing,’’ a film in the cutting room, through the juxtaposition, 
sequence, and contrast of individual ‘‘frames,’’ or squares of film. 





Mr. Macdonald, formerly on the editorial staff of Partisan Review 
and Politics (New York publications), has written widely on 


political and cultural problems. He is currently on the staff of 
The New Yorker magazine. 


five years continued to astound and delight the world 
with a series of brilliant movies. To the name of 
Eisenstein were soon added those of Pudovkin, 
Dovzhenko, Kovintsev, the Trauberg brothers, Turin, 
Vertov, Romm, and others. 

In 1930 the newly entrenched Stalin bureaucracy got 
around to the cinema. With the dramatic precision 
of a laboratory experiment, a vigorous artistic move- 
ment at the very height of its powers was first para- 
lyzed and then disintegrated. The Soviet rulers 
“turned off’’ their cinema as one clicks off an electric 
light. The abruptness of the catastrophe—and the 
depths of banality and impotence to which the 
Soviet cinema subsequently declined—were possible 
only in a society in which all the levers of power were 
in the hands of the ruling clique. 

Once the most sophisticated of cinemas, Soviet 
movies have for years been merely provincial imita- 
tions of Hollywood—banal, heavy-handed, melo- 
dramatic, but without that technical proficiency 
which often makes American movies at least enter- 
taining. It is true that every school of art ultimately 
declines, as every living organism ultimately dies, but 
such deaths are, so to speak, natural ones. This was 
a murder, and there is no possible doubt as to who 
wielded the knife. For sudden death came not after 
the possibilities of the new approach had been ex- 
hausted but after only five years of development, at a 
time when the introduction of sound had just opened 
up vast new fields for experimentation, when the 
great Soviet directors were full of exciting ideas, 
untried theories, and ambitious projects. External 
intervention, not internal decadence, was responsible. 

Quantitatively, the decline has been equally strik- 
ing. The average annual output of feature films was 
considerably lower in the 1930’s than it was in 1925- 
29; since World War II, movie production has come 
close some years to ceasing altogether, as in 1947 
when only six films were released, or 1950 and 1952 
which saw, respectively, eleven and nine new produc- 
tions. (Hollywood, in its decadent bourgeois way, 
produces about 350 feature films a year.) 

The reasons for the debacle which has overtaken the 
Soviet cinema are political, and it is the purpose of 
this history to examine them. 
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FROM ‘‘FORMALISM”’ TO ‘‘SOCIALIST REALISM’’ 


Left: A shot from The New Babylon, a film about the Paris Commune 
made by Kozintsev and Trauberg in 1928. Its dramatic symbolism 
and its highly stylized lighting and photography were damned after 
1930 as ‘‘formalistic.’’ Right: A shot from Chapayev, a cops-and- 


A Word of Caution: Lenin Was Not (Wholly) Stalin 


HERE is a tendency nowadays to attribute the 

tragic fate of the cinema and other arts in Soviet 
Russia to their enforced enlistment as instruments of 
communist propaganda. But the actual situation is 
a little more complicated. 

Up to 1930, those in control of the Soviet Union 
asked of their cinema only the most general sort of 
socialist propaganda, little more than a broad affirma- 
tion of certain values and denigration of others such 
as often has characterized high art (for example, the 
historical plays of Shakespeare or novels like Sten- 
dhal’s Charterhouse of Parma and Dostoevsky’s The 
Possessed). The Stalin regime was more specific in 
its demands, exploiting the cinema to further its 
political line of the moment. Works so produced 
come under the category of useful objects rather than 
art. In the 1920's, the great directors made films 
expressing a general welranschauung, a system of basic 
social values with which they were in sympathy. 
After 1930 they had to become hacks, lending their 
talents to whatever maneuver the Kremlin had put 
on the order of the day, obediently and fearfully 
treading a narrow official line whose relevance to the 
interests of ‘‘socialism’’ was often not at all clear— 
or, worse—only too clear. 

The makers of the October Revolution had a very 
different attitude toward art and artists than the later 
Stalin bureaucracy. The former were Europeanized 
intellectuals, who had some respect for culture. 
They understood that the most which can be de- 
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robbers film about a Red Partisan leader, made by the Vassilievs in 
1935 and the big hit of the Stalin School of movie-making. The 
photography is flat and grey, the acting naturalistic, the whole 
atmosphere prosaic. 


manded of an artist politically is adherence to certain 
general values, and that to attempt to force more 
specific commitments in his work would simply 
paralyze. Not that they were personally sympa- 
thetic with radical experiments in the arts; their 
avant-gardism was limited to politics. Wrote Lenin 
to the German revolutionary Klara Zetkin: 


I have the courage to appear a barbarian. I cannot appraise the 
works of expressionism, futurism, cubism, and other “‘isms"’ as the 
highest expressions of artistic genius. I do not understand them. 
I take no joy in them.? 


Similarly, Trotsky wrote a whole book, Literature and 
Revolution, rejecting avant-gardism. The official most 
intimately concerned with cultural policy in the 
early years, Anatole Lunacharsky, Commissar of 
Education, was a man of cultivated but distinctly 
conservative tastes. But, although they “‘took no 
joy’ in the advanced art that surged up in the wake 
of the revolution, the early Bolsheviks were admirably 
tolerant. They recognized the boundary line between 
art and politics, and they had no illusions about 
settling matters of esthetic theory by administrative 
decree. They allowed artists complete autonomy as 
to technique. ‘“‘Art has its own laws,’’ wrote 
Trotsky.’ ‘‘Every artist, and every one who regards 
himself as such,” said Lenin, ‘‘claims as his proper 





2 Kurt London, Seven Soviet Arts, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1938, p. 66. 

3 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, Alfred Knopf & Co., New 
York, 1934, p. 129. 
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right the liberty to work freely according to his 
ideal, whether it is any good or not.’’* 


If Lenin’s attitude toward artists was that of a 
governess who smiles tolerantly at the infantile 
antics of her young charges and concludes, ‘‘Boys 
will be boys,’’ Stalin’s was that of a drill sergeant 
with delusions of artistic grandeur. He was the type 
Philistine, so unconscious of his own limitations that 
he never hesitated to interfere in the most intimate 
way in all fields of culture, from philology to opera. 
He and his lieutenants issued a constant stream of 
‘cultural directives’’ to bewildered and apprehensive 
poets, novelists, composers, painters, theatrical pro- 
ducers, architects, and movie directors, prescribing 
not only the content of their work, set forth in the 
pettiest detail to further immediate political objec- 
tives, but also its form. This interference by politi- 
cians in matters of artistic technique and theory was 
the special contribution of the Stalin bureaucracy, 
and has been even more destructive to art than the 
narrow control of political content.° 


The Golden Twenties 


‘The cinema is for us the most important of all the 
arts,’ said Lenin in 1921. But the official efforts to 
create a cinema were in no way seminal. To Luna- 
charsky, the cinema was simply a reproductive device 
for the photographing of stage plays; he used it to 
carry the Russian literary classics to the masses, 
taking for his esthetic model the contemporary 
German ‘‘art’’ film. Under his personal supervision 


‘ London, ébid., p. 66. 

5 To say that the cultural policy of the Lenin-Trotsky period was 
quite different from that of the Stalin bureaucracy is not to deny 
that the former contained the seeds of what came to fruition in the 
latter. The link between the two is the conviction that the Com- 
munist Party is called upon to dérect the artistic forces in the country. 
In the early period, the direction was of a general kind: as long as 
the artist did not preach ideas that were inimical to the overall 
interest of the proletariat, he was left in relative peace. Yet 
while Lenin proclaimed that ‘‘every artist . . . claims as his proper 
right the liberty to work freely according to his ideal,’’ (see the 
text), he also followed with the statement, “* But of course 
we are communists. We must not put our hands in our pockets and 
let chaos ferment as it pleases. We must consciously try to guide 
this development, to form and determine its results’ (London, op. 
cit., or Klara Zetkin, Reminiscences of Lenin, International Publishers, 
New York, 1934, p. 12). Lenin also said: ‘‘We must keep the 
workers and peasants always before our eyes. We must learn to 
reckon and to manage for them—even in the sphere of art and culture” 
(Zetkin, op. cit., p. 13). And Trotsky stated: “‘It is perfectly 
obvious that in the sphere of art the party cannot for one moment 
adhere to the liberal principle of laissez faire, laissez passer. . . 
The question is merely at what point the interference should begin’ 
(Literature and Revolution, Moscow, 1924, p. 167). 


Che wrote some of the scenarios himself), the Moscow 
Art Theatre acted out before the passive camera such 
works as Pushkin’s The Station-Master, Tolstoy’s 
Polikushka, and Gogol’s Taras Bulba. The first Soviet 
feature films with any artistic pretensions, these are 
today of interest only for the acting. In a single 
year, the “‘new’’ cinema swept Lunacharsky’s real- 
istic-theatrical tradition into oblivion, where it 
remained until the Stalinist bureaucracy chose to 
revive it in a debased form. 


The Soviet cinema which burst on the world in 1925 
was the product of varied elements whose only agree- 
ment among themselves was that all previous notions 
about the movies were nonsense. The ‘‘FEKS’’ 
group (‘‘Factory of the Eccentric Actor’”) was organ- 
ized in 1922 and in 1924 shifted its activities from the 
stage tothe cinema. The FEKS, wrote a critic, ‘‘base 
their technique on the grotesque but exact eccentrics 
of the circus, on the balance of acrobats; they repu- 
diate all realism.’’® They believed that acting, 
lighting and sets should be frankly artificial and 
symbolic; the result has been called ‘‘expressionist 
melodrama.’’ An example is The New Babylon, a richly 
stylized film about the Paris Commune made by two 
FEKS alumni, Kovintsev and L. Trauberg, in 1929. 


At the opposite extreme was Dziga Vertov, fanatic 
of the documentary, whose program was: ‘‘Only 
facts! Noillusions! Down with theactorand scenery! 
Long live the film of actuality!’’’ During the Civil 
War, Vertov made newsreels at the front, founding 
his Kino-Eye group in 1919. Years before any one 
else, Vertov proclaimed and acted on the theory that 
the arranging of individual shots in the cutting room 
(montage) is the basic creative process in cinema. 
He was also the first to reject the professional actor. 
But he carried these theories to such doctrinaire ex- 
tremes that his films were either flat journalism or 
manneristic tours de force. 


It remained for a less fanatic and broader talent, 
that of L. Kuleshov, to develop the real possibilities 
of montage. Like Vertov, Kuleshov made Red 
Army newsreels during the Civil War. He arrived at 
montage by a curious route: the shortage of film in 
those years led him to experiment with making new 
movies by rearranging parts of old ones. He opposed 
Vertov’s ‘‘No illusions!’’ dogma and advocated the 
study of American films, especially the Westerns and 
the work of D. W. Griffith. In 1920, he formed a 





® Soviet Cinema, edited by A. Arossev, Voks, Moscow, 1935, p. 96. 
7 Soviet Russia Today, New York, May, 1925. 
8 Ibid. 
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group to work in the movies whose most talented 
member was V. I. Pudovkin. 

All of these tendencies were synthesized in the work 
of Sergei M. Eisenstein, the greatest master, in theory 
and in practice, the movies have yet produced. From 
the FEKS groups he took stylization and the use of 
symbols, from Vertov a preference for non-professional 
actors and an aversion to studio sets, from Kuleshov 
the principle of montage. Eisenstein began his 
career in the Meyerhold Theatre, which he left in 1921 
to direct the even more avant-gardist Workers’ Prolet- 
cult Theatre, an exponent of ‘‘constructivism.’’ ® In 
1924 he began working in motion pictures, and the 
following year he produced The Armored Cruiser 
Potemkin, which immediately made a world-wide 
sensation.” The heroic, golden age had begun. 

In the five years, 1925-29, a series of movies came 
out of the Soviet Union which were different in 
technique from anything done elsehwere before or 
since—and in this author’s opinion, superior. The 
esthetic theories behind them have already been out- 
lined. An indication of the vigor and rapidity of this 


9 Constructivism’ refers to a school which wished to do away 
with traditional painted scenery and replace it with ‘‘constructions”’ 
of wood and iron, symbolizing the technological environment in 
which the new Soviet generation was to grow up. 

10 Like the other great Soviet directors, Eisenstein had to look 
abroad for audiences sophisticated enough to appreciate his work. 
The backwardness of the Russian masses plus the narrowly political 
interest of the Bolshevik ruling class did not make for very much 
understanding at home. Much of the prestige of Eisenstein and the 
others in their own country was a reflection of their international 
reputation. 
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EISENSTEIN’S LENIN VERSUS STALIN’S LENIN 


Left: The Lenin of October, the great film made by Eisenstein in 1927 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 1917 revolution, talks to 
the masses. Réght: the Lenin of Lenin in October, the mediocre film 
made by Romm ten years later, talks to . . . Stalin. Note how 
the heroic dramatics of the 1920's have yielded to the drab monotone 
of ‘‘socialist realism." 


development is the fact that at the beginning of 1925 
only 14 percent of the films being exhibited in the 
Soviet Union were native products, while a year later 
50 percent were." After Potemkin, Eisenstein in 1927 
released October, a reconstruction of the 1917 revolution 
(called Ten Days That Shook the World in the United 
States), and in 1929 The General Line (or Old and New), 
about the mechanization of farming. Pudovkin in 
1926 released Mother, in 1927 The End of St. Petersburg, 
in 1928 The Heir of Genghis Khan (Storm Over Asia). 
The Ukrainian director A. Dovzhenko, a latecomer 
to the field, soon won a place beside Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin with Zvenigora in 1927 and Arsenal in 1929. 
There were also other films of the greatest interest, 
such as Kozintsev-Trauberg’s The New Babylon, Esther 
Shub’s The Downfall of the Romanovs, Alexander 
Romm’s The Ghost That Never Returns, Victor Turin’s 
Turksib, F. Ermler’s Fragment of an Empire, Prota- 
zanov's The White Eagle (The Lash of the Czar), and 
Ilya Trauberg’s The Blue Express (China Express). 

For most of this period, Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy was in force and the dominance of the Stalinists 
was still contested by other factions. In this tem- 
porary relaxation of political and economic pressure, 
with War Communism over and the Stalin dictator- 
ship not yet begun, the Soviet cinema had its brief 
but intense flowering. Even after the Stalin clique 
liquidated the opposition and took complete control 
of the state apparatus in 1928, the effects were not 
immediately felt in the cinema. The international 





11 Soviet Cinema, p. 290. 
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prestige of the great directors was so enormous that 
even the bureaucracy trod warily—at first. 


1930-32: The Ice Age Begins 


F 1925-1929 was the Golden Age of the Soviet 

cinema, its Ice Age began in 1930. In the years 
that followed, the Stalin regime laid waste that once- 
flourishing demesne as effectively as it devastated the 
fertile Ukrainian farmlands in the same period. This 
miracle-in-reverse was accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of three policy innovations: 1) bureaucratic con- 
trol, 2) insistence that all films follow closely the 
political line of the moment, and 3) the prescription 
by the Kremlin politicians of the one and only artistic 
technique that could be used. 

1). In the spring of 1930, a piatiletka, or plan, was 
announced for theatre, cinema, sculpture and painting. 
Five years of normal development in these arts— 
whatever that meant—were to be telescoped into the 
remaining three and a half years of the first Five Year 
Plan. The American correspondent, Walter Duranty, 
commented at the time: 

It sounds crazy, but as is often the case with the Russians, it is far 
less crazy than it sounds. What it really means is that there will be 
a considerable increase in state funds to support art—with the 
proviso, of course, that said art must follow socialist lines.! 

But artistic production, unlike pig iron output, cannot 
be increased simply by more massive capital invest- 
ments. According to the piatiletka, by the end of 1933 
the annual production of feature films was to be tripled 
to 350 a year, or more than Hollywood was then 
producing! Mr. Duranty to the contrary, it was 
crazy: less than 10 percent of the planned pictures 
were actually produced in 1933. At the head of the 
newly organized Soyuzkino, or All-Union Soviet 
Film Trust, Stalin placed Boris Shumiatsky, an 
energetic young opportunist who, according to 
Eisenstein’s biographer, Marie Seton, hated the 
greatest master of the Soviet cinema and did all he 
could, which was a lot, to wreck Eisenstein’s career. 
Shumiatsky’s authority over mere directors was abso- 
lute—he could, and did, scrap their films at any stage 
of creation. In the process he reduced the Soviet 
cinema to a country-cousin of Hollywood. 

2). A vigilant political censorship was installed : 
not only were films censored in advance by various 
official bodies, but after they appeared, the critics and 
editorialists scanned them minutely for evidence of 
heresy—when, indeed, the press was not used directly 
by the Kremlin to megaphone its disapproval. The 
gteat reputations were not spared. Witness the 





" The New York Times, May 26, 1929. 


following in the 1932 edition of the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia: 

In October and The General Line, Eisenstein, despite his great ability, 
gave no deep analysis of the decisive stages of the socialist revolution 
and made a diversion to formal experiments. Eisenstein is a repre- 
sentative of the ideology of the revolutionary section of the petty- 
bourgeois intelligentsia which is following in the path of the 
proletariat. 

But the cause célebre was the attack on Dovzhenko’s 
Soil, initiated by a three-column article in Igvestiia 
denouncing the film as ‘‘counter-revolutionary”’, 
““defeatist’’, and ‘‘too realistic’’ in its portrayal of the 
peasantry. The article was all the more damaging 
because it was written by Demyan Byedny, a writer 
of topical doggerel who lived in the Kremlin and was 
known to be close to Stalin.” Other journalists took 
up the cry, workers’ clubs passed the usual ‘‘spon- 
taneous’’ resolutions, and Soi] was withdrawn for 
heavy censoring. The realism was deleted as was the 
““counter-revolutionary’’ scene in which a collectiv- 
ized tractor breaks down amid jeering kulaks. There 
were also some cuts with a puritanical flavor, Puri- 
tanism being another unattractive quality of the 
new masters of the Soviet state. A scene was cut in 
which a peasant girl tears off her clothes in despair 
after the death of her lover, as also a shot in which 
collective farmers, in an emergency, urinate to fill the 
radiator of their tractor. Dovzhenko’s defenders 
were as ultra-leftist as his critics. One of them 
praised the last-mentioned scene as ‘‘an interesting 
attempt to link up man organically with his 
machines.’’™* 

3). The acute ear will detect a ‘‘Third Period’’ 
ring about the just-cited critiques of Eisenstein and 
Dovzhenko. Up to 1932, a crude and extreme 
““leftism’’ marked the political tactics of the Stalin 
regime, then to be succeeded by its opposite extreme, 
the reformism of the ‘‘popular front’’ with the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Each political line had its appropriate 
cultural policy. The Third Period was a time of 
“forcible proletarianization’’ of the arts. The most 
notorious case was the literary dictatorship exercised, 
with Stalin’s blessing, by the RAPP (Russian Associa- 
tion of Proletarian Writers), whose slogan was, ‘Art 
is a class weapon.’ For a time the movies had 





13 [hid., April 10, 1930. 

14 Close-up, New York, September 1930, and The New York Times, 
April 10, 1930. 

15 RAPP was initially one of several organizations of “‘prole- 
tarian’’ writers. Toward the end of the 1920's it became the mouth- 
piece for Stalinist cultural policy and hence was allowed to dominate 
the literary arena. It was dissolved in 1931 in favor of a new unified 
and centralized organization—the Union of Soviet Writers. 
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their own RAPP, in the form of Vertov’s Kino-Eye 
School, whose documentary fanatacism seemed well- 
adapted to turning out propaganda for the first Five 
Year Plan. Overnight, Kino-Eye was inflated into a 
quasi-dictatorship over the entire industry. Vertov’s 
contempt for the ‘‘bourgeois artificialities’’ of Eisen- 
stein and Pudovkin was as violent as RAPP’s for the 
“‘estheticism’’ of the more talented Soviet writers. 
Both tendencies were sectarian to the point of being 
totalitarian, forbidding all other schools even to exist. 





Stalin Invents Socialist Realism 


A the Five Year Plan approached its final year, 
the strain became intolerable. The industrial 
workers were on subsistence wages. Forced collecti- 
vization was about to produce the terrible 1932-33 
famine. The dictatorship of RAPP and the censorship 
were spreading a vast sterility throughout the arts. 
Alarmed, the Kremlin began to relax the pressure. 
In December of 1931, an official decree criticized 
‘“ultra-leftist’’ tendencies in the cinema. And on 
April 23, 1932, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party decreed: 1) the liquidation of RAPP, 2) 
the formation in its stead of a broad united front 
organization to embrace ‘‘all writers supporting the 
platform of Soviet power and willing to take part in 
the work of socialist construction’’, and 3) ‘*a similar 
reorganization to be carried out in other branches of 
att.""16 The decree further stated that RAPP’s 
ideology ‘‘already has become too narrow and is 
cramping the scope of serious artistic creativeness,”’ 
and that RAPP ‘‘is in danger of becoming an instru- 
ment for cultivating clique-ism. . . .and for alien- 
ating important groups of writers and artists who 
sympathize with socialism.’ This was all very true, 
and had been true ever since Stalin turned art and 
letters over to the tender mercies of RAPP in 1928. 

Very shortly, a new dogma arose which was heresy 
to question. It was partly a reaction: those whom 
RAPP had rapped now rapped the RAPPists.!” But 
it was more than that. It was a whole new esthetic, 
the special creation of the Stalin clique, and was 
destined to persist, with modulations as to the 
severity of its application, right up to the present. 
One story is that it was christened during an interview 
of Stalin by a delegation of writers in 1932: 





16 Soviet Culture Bulletin, New York, No. 5, 1932. 

7 Again, with Stalin's blessing. His classic talent was to use one 
faction to destroy its rivals and then to behead its executioner. 
Thus he used the Kino-Eye group to weaken the prestige of the 
Eisenstein-Pudovkin school and then threw his tools on the scrap 
heap. Vertov, Shub, Kaufman and the other Kino-Eye adherents 
soon were discredited in their turn, as ‘‘formalistic’’. 
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The writers promised the ‘‘Leader of the Peoples’ not to make any 
formalistic experiments, but to hold on high the flag of realism, 
“Say rather, of socialist realism,’’ said Stalin.'8 

Here was a pregnant emendation. The political ad- 
vantages of realism were that it was more easily 
understood by the masses than avant-garde expeti- 
mentalism, that it was ‘‘Marxist’’ in the “vulgar 
materialist’ sense the Stalinists understood the term, 
and that it made art easier to control by preventing 
radical innovations and originality; its disadvantage 
was that reality, especially Soviet reality, is not 
always inspiring or cheerful, so that a thoroughgoing 
realist like Zola would have produced works sub- 
versive of the status quo because of their mere fidelity 
to the facts. In short, as an art form, realism had only 
advantages; it was its content that might be dangerous. 
By adding ‘“‘socialist’’, Stalin limited the content to 
what was politically helpful to his regime (which 
was identified with socialism). That this was self- 
contradictory, since it meant a monstrous union of 
tendentious idealism and naturalistic objectivity, did 
not bother Stalin but has bothered all artists who 
have struggled to create in the style. If they stuck 
to idealism, then they were in danger of becoming 
“*formalistic’’; if they clove to naturalism, theo their 
portrait of Soviet life was condemned as counter- 
revolutionary. The only practical solution was to 
treat the Good people (those enthusiastically support- 
ing the regime) idealistically, as romantic heroes, and 
the Bad people (those against) naturalistically, 
painting them warts and all. That this path of least 
resistance has not produced works of art apain 
bothered the artists more than it did Stalin. 


Twilight of the Gods 


HE great directors throve little better under 

** socialist realism’’ than they had under Rappism. 
Political censorship was relaxed in 1933 and 1934, but 
a new crusade against ‘‘formalism’’ began to gather 
headway. (‘‘Formalism’’, the Satanic and dialectical 
antithesis of Stalinist socialism, is what is known in 
more civilized societies as ‘‘experimental’’ or even 
just ‘‘modern”’ art.) Eisenstein was abroad from 1929 
to 1932, mostly in Hollywood and Mexico where he 
had tragically frustrating experiences with the con- 
servative Mr. Jesse Lasky of Paramount and the 
liberal Mr. Upton Sinclair. He returned in 1932, 
only to find the Soviet cultural climate also uncon- 
genial. Although he had made three films, two of 
them masterpieces, between 1924 and 1929, it was 
not until 1938 that his next film, and no masterpiece, 





18 London, ibid., p."139. 

















appeared. Dovzhenko’s Ivan (1932) was much in- 
ferior to Arsenal or even Soil; it tried to show the 
adjustment of an individual worker to the Five 
Year Plan, but the only memorable sections were 
poetic interludes with purely incidental bearing on 
the theme; it is reasonable to assume that the critics’ 
rough treatment of Soi], as well as the essentially 
undramatic nature of the theme, were discouraging 
influences. Kozintsev and Trauberg made The Youth 
of Maxim (1934), a skillful but conventional talkie. 
Pudovkin took two years to make Deserter (1933), 
mostly because he kept revising it to fit the party 
line. When it finally appeared, it was damned as 
“formalistic’’ and ‘“‘leftist’’ and was taken off the 
screens of Moscow's two biggest movie houses after a 
week. 

But the most damaging effect of socialist realism on 
the cinema was the aborting of an esthetic for the 
sound film. In August 1928, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, 
and Alexandrov (then Eisenstein’s assistant) had 
issued a manifesto which stated that realistic sound 
effects and the literal reproduction of speech were to 
be condemned because “‘the sound would destroy the 
montage.’’ Dismissing as artistically uninteresting 
‘the saleable merchandise, talking films . . . in 
which sound recording will proceed on a naturalistic 
level and [provide] an illusion of talking people, 
audible objects, etc.’’, they set forth their own theory: 


Only the use of sound as counterpoint against visual cutting opens 
up new possibilities and will further perfect the art of editing. The 
first experiments with sound must be directed toward its pronounced 
non-coincidence with the visual image . . . a new orchestral 
counterpoint of sight images with sound images.” 


Two years later, when the first Soviet talkies were 
released, Eisenstein and Pudovkin reissued their 1928 
manifesto, and the former added, in a talk at the 
Sorbonne: “‘I think the 100 percent all-talking film is 
silly . the sound film is more interesting. The 
future belongs to it.’’° But although in Life is 
Beautiful, (1931) Pudovkin did try some not very 
successful experiments with contrapuntal sound, the 
whole idea of a cinematic, as against a literary, use of 
sound had to be given up after Stalin proclaimed the 
doctrine of socialist realism. Eisenstein-Pudovkin 
in 1928 predicted that the foreign cinema would use 
sound ‘according to the laws of least resistance’’ and 
that the commercial sound film would enter into an 
“epoch of automatic utilization for ‘high cultural 





" Close-up, October 1928. 


”S. M. Eisenstein, ‘‘Les Principes du Nouveau Cinema Russe, 
La Revue de Cinema, Paris, April 1930. 





dramas’ and other photographic performances of a 
theatrical nature.’’ Their prophecy has come true, 
but for their own cinema as well. 


Doldrums 


HE decline in quality of films after 1930 was by 

no means offset by an increase in quantity. Quite 
the contrary. A paralysis of production set in which 
has continued to be a chronic problem right up to the 
present. In the fall of 1933, Shumiatsky admitted 
that only fifteen feature films were scheduled for 
release in the following year. A few months later, 
the movie critic of the Moscow News wrote that the 
past eighteen months “‘have been, not to mince words, 
perhaps the most arid period in the history of the 
Soviet film.’’ 7! Izvestita found the recent films— 
such few of them as there were—dull, inartistic and 
overburdened with propaganda. Dinamov, editor of 
International Literature and most official of official 
critics, wrote in a review of progress on ‘“‘the art 
front’’: ‘Unfortunately, the cinema is greatly lagging 
behind the general program of Soviet art.’ ” 

But help was on the way. At the end of 1934, a 
film was released which became the most popular film 
ever shown in Russia. Chapeyev, the Red Commander 
had all the virtues, and none beyond them, of a good 
Hollywood Western, with the White Guards cast as 
the cattle-rustlers and the Red Partisans as the 
sheriff's posse. The Vassiliev brothers, leading 
members of the new, post-1930 ‘‘Stalin School’’ of 
directors, spent two and a half years making it, and 
for once the investment of time and money paid off— 
at least in box-office terms. With Chapeyev, socialist 
realism scored what is still its biggest success in the 
movies. ‘“The Vassilievs,’’ solemnly wrote Professor 
Yesuitov in Soviet Cinema, ‘‘made a new synthesis of 
the creative aspirations of the Soviet cinematographic 
masters; this . . . . has laid the foundations for a 
new epoch in the Soviet cinema.’’ * But the pro- 
fessor was wrong. Chapayev was a flash in the pan, 
and the new epoch continued to stagger on from crisis 
to crisis. 

In March 1935 a film festival was held in Moscow, 
chiefly to stimulate the sales of Soviet films abroad, 
which had fallen off since the advent of socialist 
realism. Preceding the festival there was a closed 
conference of Soviet directors, cameramen, actors, 
scenarists and film executives, which marked the final 





21 Moscow News (English language), Moscow, March 24, 1934. 
22 Tbid., May 26, 1934. 
3 Soviet Cinema, p. 67. 
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THE SAME DIRECTOR SHOT BOTH SCENES— 
20 YEARS APART 


Left: The climax of Arsenal, made in 1929 by the then-great Dov- 
zhenko, was this execution before a counter-revolutionary firing 
squad. Réght: in 1948 Dovzhenko made Miéchurin (or Life in 
Blossom), celebrating Lysenko’s predecessor, the geneticist Michurin, 
whose repudiation of Darwin and Mendel was then official Soviet 
doctrine. Here the young Michurin and his wife ‘‘dream of the 
things that were achieved in later years,’’ (as a Soviet caption 
writer put it). The style is in the best picture-postcard tradition. 


triumph, if such it could be called, of socialist realism. 
Held against a background of five years of sterility 
and failure, the conference found morale low, nerves 
frayed, and tempers short. The politically sympa- 
thetic Marie Seton gave some glimpses: 

For four years there has been a crisis among cinema artists... . 
They failed time and again to find and reveal the spirit of the time 
before that spirit had evolved into something different. [J. ¢., they 
were unable to keep up with the shifts in the party line.] . . . . For 
three days, criticism raged fast and furious . . . . There wasadeal 
of backbiting, particularly on the part of the second generation of 


directors, who often showed themselves intolerant, arrogant, and 
ungrateful toward the pioneers.” 


Since it was out of the question to discuss the real 
cause of the four-year crisis, namely the Kremlin’s 
cultural policies, scapegoats had to be found, and, as 
is the quaint Soviet custom, they turned out to be the 
victims themselves, who were held responsible for the 
ruinous effects of the very policies that had victimized 
them. To the hardly concealed sneers and smug 
exhortations of the Stalinists, Eisenstein and the other 
masters replied in the usual Soviet style, by disavow- 
ing their basic theories and promising to do better 
that is, worse—in the future: 


4 Cinema Quarterly, New York, Spring and Summer, 1935. 
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The intellectual cinema is too vulgar to consider. The General Line 
was an intellectual film. . Chapeyev is the answer to the very 
deep solving of party problems in art.?° 

So Eisenstein. Although Trauberg and Kozintsev had 
long since denounced the stylized technique of The 
New Babylon and had made the series of Maxim films, 
untainted alike by formalism and artistic interest, 
Trauberg now felt it was advisable to make a specific 
declaration. In paraphrase: 

He felt they had rid themselves of formalism and thought the 


method of setting the individual against the social background of 
the period quite satisfactory (see footnote 25). 


At the 1935 conference, the same phenomenon could 
be observed which was later to mystify the world in 
the Moscow purge trials of 1936-38. The defendants 
actually competed with the prosecution in repudiating 
the motives, theories and actions of their entire careers 
and in paying homage to the very forces that were 
destroying them. 

25 See account of the 1935 conference in Paul Rotha’s Documentary 
Film, Faber & Faber, London, 1936. 


* * * 


In the next issue, Mr. Macdonald continues his 
appraisal of the Soviet cinema, reviewing develop- 
ments in the years 1935-54. 























The Reign of Mao 


BOOK EXCERPT 


An excerpt from Moscow and Chinese Communists, by Robert C. North* 


Maoism—A Model for Asia 


N September 21, 1949, a Communist-inspited 

Chinese People’s Political Consultative Council 
opened in Peking to announce the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China and to bring into being 
the Central People’s government. Ten days later the 
streets of Peking were jammed with men, women, and 
children waiting to hear the new government officially 
proclaimed. From a reviewing stand before the gate 
of the former imperial palace Mao Tse-tung announced 
that the Central People’s Political Council of the 
People’s Republic of China had just taken office, had 
unanimously suppoited the formation of the govern- 
ment, and had adopted the Common Program of the 
Chinese People’s Consultative Conference as the 
policy of the new regime. The New Democracy had 
found embodiment. 

Around the world there was speculation about the 
government. In practice, what would the New 
Democracy be like? Were Mao Tse-tung and his 
colleagues free men establishing a soveriegn state or 
were they mere puppets of Moscow? Would the 
regime be in any Western sense democratic, or would 
it incline toward Stalinist totalitarianism? Would it 
be something new and specifically Chinese? Should 
the United States recognize the People’s Republic and 
what were the prospects for peaceful cooperation 
between this new China and the democracies of the 
West? 

Official documents and Mao in his public statements 
presented many clues for those who watched, but 
there were important questions that remained un- 
answered. For a time it looked as though the 
People’s Republic was going about its business, 
initiating domestic reforms and practicing—if not a 
kind of centralized democracy—at least a more en- 
lightened totalitarianism than that of the U. S. S. R. 
But Great Britain, having recognized the new govern- 
ment, found itself unable to obtain recognition in 
return. Chinese Communist ties with the U. S. S. R. 
were drawn seemingly tighter. Peking radio began 
to fulminate against the United States and other 
countries of the West and to make gestures across its 
frontiers that raised apprehension among previously 





*Published by Stanford University Press (Stanford, California) 
1953. A review of this book appears on p. 43. 


friendly peoples of the East. Then came Communist 
China's entrance into the Korean war and the emer- 
gence of new and incredibly complex relationships. 
Precisely where were Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues 
heading? There were many guesses. 

A few months prior to the establishment of the new 
government Mao Tse-tung had credited the Chinese 
people with mastering two basic problems: the uni- 
fication of the working class in a “‘dictatorship of 
people’s democracy, led by the working class, based 
on an alliance of workers and peasants’’; and “‘uni- 
fication’’ with countries of the world regarding China 
as an equal, and with the peoples of all countries, i. ¢., 
the U.S. S. R., the countries of the new democracy in 
Europe, and the proletariat and masses of all other 
countries. Said Mao: 


We are told, “‘You are leaning to one side.” Exactly. Sun 
Yat-sen’s forty years of experience and the Communist Party's 
twenty-eight years of experience have firmly convinced us that we 
must adhere to one side in order to achieve and consolidate victory. 
The forty years and the twenty-eight years of experiences show that 
the Chinese people must, with no exception, take either the side of 
imperialism or that of [Bolshevik] socialism. It is impossible to 
remain in between the two. There is no third way.! 


What view of this new regime did the world com- 
munist movement take? The question was raised as 
early as July 1949 when the Editorial Board of the 
Bombay Communist attacked Indian comrades for 
drawing parallels between their revolution and the 
experience of Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese leader, 
charged the Editorial Board, had cooperated with the 
rich peasants, had brought sections of the bourgeoisie 
into the government, and had neglected the hegemony 
of the proletariat. The Communist stated: 


Some of those who advocate what they call the Chinese way 
formally stand for the hegemony of the proletariat. But they 
suggest that the Chinese experience shows that it is exercised through 
the Communist Party politically and ideologically and organiza- 
tionally—which in reality reduces itself to the assertion that a 
Communist Party, basing itself on the ideology and the political 
platform of the proletariat, can successfully lead the revolution 
without setting the working class itself, the mass of the workers, in 
motion... . 


1 Mao Tse-tung, ‘On the Dictatorship of the People’s Democ- 
racy,’ statement of July 1, 1949, reproduced in Pravda, July 6, 1949. 
For an English translation, see C. Brandt, B. Schwartz, and J. K. 
Fairbank, A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 449-61. 
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In point of fact, the Chinese communist movement 

had been essentially peasant in content, while the 
representation of the proletariat through the Com- 
munist Party—was symbolic at best; and yet the 
ideologically uncomfortable truth was that Mao had 
succeeded. The Editorial Board had an ingenious 
explanation; the proletariat had won in spite of 
Mao's deviations: 
Those who have witnessed the war going on in rural areas of China 
and are not aware who carried the flame of agrarian revolution in 
the Chinese interior are apt to forget the heroic and leading role of 
the Chinese proletariat. Without the working class of Shanghai, 
Canton and other places, without the general strikes and the urban 
uprisings, a steeled party of the proletariat could never have 
emerged! . . . who carried the flame of revolution to agrarian 
China when they were compelled to retreat from the cities? The 
heroic proletarian fighters of the Canton Commune, the army trained 
in the class battles of the Shanghai proletariat, the army rising 
directly out of the Chinese working class struggle! 

No true Marxian Communist could possibly agree 
with Mao’s reactionary formulations: 

. we must state emphatically that the Communist Party of India 
has accepted Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin as the authoritative 
sources of Marxism. § It has not discovered new sources of Marxism 
beyond these. 


Did this mean that Mao had won his victory out- 
side the orthodox pale? Did this set him apart as a 
potential Tito? The answer—when it finally came— 
showed that world communist leaders were more 
realistic and flexible than the Editorial Board in 
Bombay and revealed at the same time the world-wide 
significance of Mao’s new regime. For on January 
27, 1950, the Cominform publication For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy used a quotation from 
Liu Shao-ch’i to reprimand the Bombay editors: 

The path taken by the Chinese people in defeating imperialism and 
its lackeys and in founding the People’s Republic of China is the path 
which should be taken by the people of many colonial and dependent 


countries in their struggle for national independence and the people's 
democracy .? 


What is this path and where does it lead? 


From the material examined so far, we know that 
the Chinese communist movement was integrated 
with international communism soon after World War 
I and that it proclaims the same ultimate objective— 
a Soviet world. On the highest levels of strategy 
planning communist leaders in the U. S. S. R., China, 
and elsewhere have laid down three primary lines of 
action: to organize and aggravate weaknesses and 
discontent in the various capitalist countries; to 
exploit antagonisms among “‘imperialist’’ powers, 


? The text of Liu Shao-ch’i’s speech was transmitted in English 
morse to North America, November 23, 1949. 
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fomenting new conflicts and turning one nation 
against another; and to drive a wedge between the 
““imperialist’’ nations and the various ‘‘colonies and 
semicolonies,’’ drawing the latter into the com- 
munist camp. 

The wedge between China and the West has been 
driven, but the communists did not succeed all at once. 
On the contrary, they made mistakes which seriously 
damaged their own cause, and the struggle lasted 
thirty years before it succeeded. In the course of this 
long conflict Mao Tse-tung rose to power, working 
always within the Bolshevik power structure, but 
making important decisions of his own and contra- 
dicting—in practice—some of the most fundamental 
dogmas of Marx and Lenin. 

Early Bolshevik agents in China proselyted on two 
important class levels—among the intellectuals and 
among the worker-peasant masses. It was largely 
from the first group that future Chinese communist 
leadership arose, while the rank and file came largely 
from the peasantry. Skilled in Bolshevik political 
tactics Mao Tse-tung—unlike Stalin—recognized the 
peasantry, rather than the urban working class, as the 
main force as well as the overwhelming content of the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. 

Mao’s pattern of revolution, then, was essentially 
this. Machiavellian collaboration with all groups 
willing to fight foreign ‘‘imperialism,’’ the use of 
agrarian reform as a class weapon for winning support 
of and control over the peasantry, the raising and 
training of peasant armies, the forming of soviets 
Cater border tegion governments) as forerunners of 
the present People’s Republic, the step-by-step 
squeezing out of non-communist elements and, within 
the party, the gradual purging of his personal oppo- 
sition. 

Essentially, this same overall strategy and these 
same tactics are now being adapted to areas along the 
vast, crescent-shaped front from Korea to the Middle 
East and even into Africa. The various sectors 
country by country are Korea, the Philippines, Viet 
Nam, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, and India (the last 
three enduring, according to the Communists, a false 
independence!) Liu Shao-ch’i and other Chinese 
communist leaders have made the outlines clear, 
stressing the conclusion that armed struggle under 
Bolshevik leadership must be the chief form of con- 
flict. And the Cominform has approved. 

With the assumption of wider leadership, the 
Chinese People’s Republic has taken on new signifi- 
cance and stature. What is the nature of this regime 
that world communist leaders recognize as a model for 
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all of Asia? It is a government which serves also as 
a carefully fashioned and sharp-cutting instrument for 
class warfare and the furtherance of Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Asia. 

Mao has made clear that the concept, intent, and 
purpose of his new democracy have not changed with 
the achievement of power in China. 


We are told: ‘‘You are setting up a dictatorship.”’ Yes, my friends, 
you are right. We are indeed setting up a dictatorship. The 


experience gained by the Chinese people through several decades 


has taught us the necessity of setting up a dictatorship of the people’s 
democracy. This means that the reactionaries must be deprived of 
their right to express their opinion, and the people alone have the 
right to vote, to express their opinion. 


And who are the “‘ people’’? According to Mao: 


At the present time the ‘‘people’’ in China are the working class, 
the peasant class, the petty bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie. These classes have united under the working class and the 
Communist Party in order to form their own state and select their 
own government to establish dictatorship over the lackeys of im- 
perialism—the class of landowners and bureaucratic capital . . . 
these two aspects, democracy among the people and dictatorship 
over the reactionaries, comprise the dictatorship of the people's 
democracy. 

The current task, Mao said, was to strengthen the 


apparatus of the people’s state, that is, the people’s 


Sino-Soviet Treline 


Robert C. North 

Moscow and Chinese Communists 
Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California, 1953, 306 pp. 


Reviewed by Leonard Constantine 


UCH wider in scope than the title suggests, 
Moscow and Chinese Communists is a well-docu- 
mented and scholarly history of the rise and triumph of 
communism in China. In comprehensive detail, the 
author reviews the intricate relations between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party in the 1920’s, 
the inter-party struggles resulting in the triumph of 
Mao Tse-tung, the failure of American policy towards 
China, the establishment of the People’s Republic, 
and—as the continuous thread running through the 





Mr. Leonard Constantine, a Methodist minister, served from 1931-50 
on the staff of Huachung University, Wuchang, China, latterly as 
Head of the Department of History and Dean of Faculty. His 
articles on China have appeared in the Manchester Guardian. An 
excerpt from the book he reviews appears on p- 41. 


army, the people’s police, and the people’s courts— 
the “‘ tools of the classes for the oppression of classes’’— 
in order to use them against the “‘reactionaries.”’ 
The people’s state defends the people, he declared. 
We are resolutely opposed to power which cherishes good will 
toward reactionary activities and reactionary classes. We apply 
the administration of good will only with regard to the people and 
not to the activity of reactionaries and reactionary classes, which 
are not of the people. To hostile classes the state apparatus is an 
instrument of oppression, of coercion and not ‘good wiill.’’ 3 
What Mao did not say, but what is implicit in his 
statement and what communist theory bears out is 
this. That as the revolution progresses over the years, 
we may expect section after section and class after 
class to be excluded from the “‘people’’, or, in the 
reverse of Bolshevik terminology, we shall see them 
“go over to the enemy’’ until in the final stages of 
proletarian dictatorship the last vestiges of the middle 
class will be rooted out, even down to the peasantry. 
In China, before long, the Communists would be 
moving toward this end with their use of the so-called 
*3-Anti’’ and ‘*5-Anti’’ movements and similar 
weapons of class warfare. 





° 
3 Mao Tse-tung, ibid. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


pattern—the relation of this movement to Soviet 
communism. 


The often paradoxical combination of dogmatic 
communism with oriental intrigue and subtlety makes 
the Chinese story a difficult and complex one in the 
telling. However, the author provides a key to 
understanding in his preliminary analysis of commu- 
nist strategy and tactics. As he points out, the rigid 
framework of communism allows considerable fluidity 
of action; while the communist goal of expansion and 
entrenchment does not change, a different kind of 
action is demanded at each stage of development. 


More valuable than its able sorting of cluttered 
facts is the light this book throws on the perplexing 
and much debated issue of the part played by Mos- 
cow’s role in the triumph of Chinese communism. 
As the author notes, the evidence which would reveal 
the precise relationship between Moscow and Mao’s 
rise to power is very meagre. There were periods 
when the contacts between Moscow and the Chinese 
Communists were tenuous, such as the early 1930's, 
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when the Communists were beleaguered in their 
Kiangsi stronghold, and the years 1941-45 when the 
U. S. S. R. was engaged in its own life-and-death 
struggle with Germany. Furthermore, the analyst 
must deal not with formal relations between states, 
but with such intangible elements as the degree of 
influence wielded by Soviet advisers, and the extent 
of Comintern direction in Chinese affairs. Despite 
these considerations, the author offers a number of 
salient observations. 

In diplomatic relations with China, Moscow has 
succeeded in gratifying Chinese nationalist aspirations 
while at the same time securing the Soviets’ own 
essential advantage. Thus in the treaty of 1924 with 
the Peking Government, the Soviet Union, while 
renouncing former concessions and extra-territorial 
rights (which it had lost anyway), insisted on its 
special interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Similarly, at Yalta the U. S. S. R. recovered Russian 
rights ceded in the Russo-Japanese War of 1905; the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950 promised to restore most 
of these rights to China, but so far only part of the 
promise has been made good. 

Prior to Mao’s victory in 1949 Moscow pursued a 
dual policy of maintaining correct relations with the 
Nationalist Government whenever possible, and sup- 
porting the nationalist movement in China, while at 
the same time using the Communist Party to promote 
class conflicts and to transform the nationalist move- 
ment into a proletarian revolution. The latter aim 
was necessarily pursued at the level of secret intrigue 
by devious paths. 

Moscow’s most important function has been to 
provide the ideological basis and moral stimulus for 
communism in China. China’s weakness, poverty 
and general unrest have provided a fertile soil in which 
the doctrine could grow. While some Chinese intel- 
lectuals looked to the West for an answer to their 
problems, others turned their eyes to the rising red 
star: 

The thought system of . . . Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin, comprised 
not only an ideology offering answers to every conceivable question, 
but a plan of action, an ethical structure, and a pseudo-religious 
faith, replete with earthly salvation, rolled into one. 

Doctrine was thus Moscow’s main contribution to 
the Chinese Communists; through all the shifts in 
CCP leadership, policy and tactics, the goal of pro- 
moting class conflict to precipitate the communist 
revolution has never been abandoned. 

Emphatically, however, Moscow leadership is not 
to be credited with the policy which led the Chinese 
Communists to victory. On the contrary, Stalin 
often woefully misjudged the political picture in 


a 


China. By urging continued support for the Left 
Wing Wuhan Nationalist Government in 1927, he 
precipitated near-disaster for the Communists and 
caused their forces to be broken and scattered. He 
totally underestimated the strength of the peasant 
force in China, which provided the basis of Mao’s 
power. As late as 1945, he so far misjudged the 
situation as to advise the Chinese Communists to 
abandon hopes of a successful uprising, dissolve their 
army, and join the Nationalist Government. How- 
ever, Comintern directives were so contradictory— 
é. g., stating in the late 1920’s that revolution was 
imminent but not yet in sight, that the Communists 
must take the lead but not rush ahead, that peasants 
were important but not a central force—that blame 
for failures could be shifted to Chinese leaders such as 
the celebrated deviationist Li Li-san, while Stalin 
could claim to have propounded the correct line. 
The author writes: 


Mao Tse-tung appears to have risen in spite of—rather than because 
of—Joseph Stalin and other communist leaders in Moscow. Once 
the Chinese leader had achieved control, however, the same com- 
munist hierarchy which formerly had subjected him to discipline 
lost no time in bestowing its approval. 

Mr. North shows the close connection between 
Soviet and Chinese theory and practice at each stage 
of development. The agrarian policy of supporting 
poor and middle peasants, oppressing rich peasants, 
and annihilating the landlords—followed in Kiangsi 
in 1931-34 and in the present “‘land reform’’ of the 
People’s Republic—is based on ideas tested in Soviet 
Russia by Lenin and Stalin and then transported for 
service in China. The new constitution, with its 
pyramidal structure of congresses at various levels, is 
patterned after the Soviet formula of ‘*democratic 
centralism.’’ Peiping’s new five year plan now 
impels China along the Soviet path of heavy indus- 
trial development. Says the author: 


Mao Tse-tung had begun by leading the peasants in an agrarian 
revolution, but now, with agrarian reform three years under way, 
he . . . [has turned] back to the urban working class in order to 
develop heavy industry and thus move China several steps closer to 
Bolshevik socialism. 


In short, anyone who has lived in Communist China, 
as has the present reviewer, could confirm the over- 
whelming predominance of Soviet ideas, techniques, 
culture and propaganda. 

Is China, then, a Soviet satellite? Has Soviet 
imperialism fastened its grip on the Chinese economy? 
The author answers cautiously. On the one hand, 
Moscow has important economic holds on China; 
Peking needs Soviet help, and must make certain 
concessions in return (such as sharing, through the 
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device of Sino-Soviet “‘companies,’’ the rich resources 
of Sinkiang and other provinces). Other countries 
have discovered that the hand of Soviet friendship 
soon becomes the fist of Soviet domination. On the 
other hand, says this author, it is conceivable that the 
tables may be turned, that Chinese communism may 
become a threat to Moscow. For when Mao and his 
colleagues took power, they ceased being simply a 
Communist Party and became a Chinese Government; 
purely Chinese interests must now play a prominent 
part in their policy. At present, Mao has a prestige 
that no Soviet leader can match. 

Will there be a period of aggressive Chinese im- 
perialism? Certain tendencies point that way. Ex- 
perience in Korea and Tibet suggests that the Com- 
munists will seek to extend their power over areas 
formerly considered tributary to China. A far more 
dangerous course they could follow is ‘‘the disgvised 
and devious one at which, in the past, they have 
proved to be adept—the exploitation and aggravation 
of domestic unrest; the perversion of nationalism and 
legitimate desires for indeper.dence and international 
acceptance; the sowing of distrust, one nation against 
anothe., especially the West against Asia, and all 
Asian nations against the West.’’ Whatever form the 
Chinese communist aggressive tendency might take, 


Mr. North feels certain that Mao’s government is ‘‘a 
carefully fashioned and sharp-cutting instrument for 
class warfare and the furtherance of Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Asia.’’ Further, ‘‘Mao has always worked 
within the framework of world communism, and the 
two governments [Peiping and Moscow] share a 
common compulsion to drive Western influence from 
Asia.”’ 

What is the answer to this challenge? It is not 
supplied by the school of wishful thought which 
simply looks for an early collapse of the Mao regime. 
Nor is it supplied by that element of Asian thought 
which looks on the Chinese Communists as mere 
nationalists. Military strength alone, or even eco- 
nomic aid to less fortunate countries, is insufficient. 
There must be cooperative effort on a world-wide 
scale which will help explosive nationalism to find 
constructive channels, and which will lead colonial 
territories to independence and freedom. 

This book does not claim to provide the answer to 
the problem raised by Chinese communism. It does 
provide the facts and the coolheaded analysis on 
which the answer must be based. Its fairness and 
impartiality in dealing with complex issues, often 
highly charged with emotion, is highly to be praised. 
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Communism in Italy, by Hans E. Tiitsch, in Swiss 
Review of World Affairs (Zurich) July, 1954. 


That the Italian communist movement is one of the 
most important branches of the Cominform is evident. 
Few people realize, however, what makes it tick, and 
why it has held its ground at a time when communist 
parties in other countries of the free world have 
generally been losing strength. According to Mr. 
Tiitsch, the reasons for this extraordinary resilience 
of the Italian CP are deeply embedded in Italy's 
socio-economic and administrative structure. Com- 
munist leadersaip has cleverly exploited the lack 
of rapport between the population and the authorities, 
posing as the defender of the peoples’ rights against 
callous bureaucrats or grasping capitalists and land- 
Owners. This is particularly true in Southern Italy, 


where the CP actually has gained strength since 1948 
The party has also shown great adaptability in cater- 
ing to the ingrained regionalism of the Italian people. 
In the North it claims to be the party of the skilled 
industrial workers, the more prosperous tenant 
farmers and the petty bourgeoisie; in the South, on 
the other hand, communist propaganda caters to the 
poorest of the landless peasantry. 

Tightness of organization also contributes to the 
party’s strength. The Italian CP has 400,000 well- 
trained professional cadres in a closely-knit hierarchy 
of 97 federations, 283 zonal committees, 9,993 sections 
and 52,481 local party cells. It runs its own schools 
and controls a multitude of auxiliary organizations, 
such as youth, women’s, veterans’, partisans’ and 
labor movements. The communist-led Labor con- 
federation (CGIL) still speaks for two-thirds of 
Italian workers. 

Italian communism owes little of its strength to the 
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appeal of revolutionary doctrine or to the party line 
on international issues; but it will continue to draw 
support as long as it can pose as champion of the 
people on immediate but vital economic and social 
issues. 


FRANCE 


Tchekhov deux fois censure (Chekhov Twice Censured), 
by Gleb Struve, in Preuves (Paris), September, 1954. 


When the watchful censors of the Tsarist era dis- 
approved of views expressed by that last of the great 
prerevolutionary writers, Anton Chekhov, they 
simply deleted objectionable passages from published 
editions of his works. Today, as shown by the well- 
known literary critic and historian, Gleb Struve, 
Soviet censors are also busy applying their shears to 
Chekhov's writings, though for different reasons than 
their Tsarist predecessors. 

Before the postwar ideological purge sparked by the 
late Andrei Zhdanov, Soviet editions of Russian 
classics were relatively free of distortions. Editors 
would append ‘“‘explanatory notes’’ designed to 
convey the ‘“‘Marxist-Leninist’’ viewpoint of a 
particular text, but the work itself was left untouched. 
However, since 1946 the works of classicists like 
Chekhov have been subject to systematic censorship. 
In 1951 Soviet editors put out the last book of a 20- 
volume edition of Chekhov's “‘complete’’ works. 
According to the editors, the new edition published 
for the first time over 1,000 letters illuminating the 
author’s manifold personality as a writer, stylist, 
critic and thinker. Professor Struve gives credit to 
the editors’ worthy efforts, but points out that by 
omission and commission Chekhov's views were 
deftly altered wherever they conflicted with current 
official Soviet doctrine. Two examples will suffice to 
prove the point: In one letter to his friend Suvorine, 
the publisher of the journal Novoye Vremya, Chekhov 
complains about the low calibre of Russia’s young 
writers in comparison to those of France. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘We should send young writers abroad, indeed 
we should!’’ The latter statement does not appear in 
the new Soviet edition. Similarly, Chekhov's cor- 
respondence with Vsevolod Meyerhold, one of the 
pioneers of the Soviet theatre, is conspicuous by its 
absence. In prewar Soviet editions the friendly rela- 
tions between the two men had been prominently 
mentioned, but in 1939 Meyerhold was denounced as 
an ‘‘enemy of the people’’ and purged. Today, 
Soviet readers must not suspect that the venerated 
Chekhov had admiration for the ‘‘traitor’’ Meyer- 
hold. These are only two examples out of many, but 
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they illustrate how the rich legacy of Chekhov's 
writings, which Soviet spokesmen profess to honor 
and respect, actually has been corrupted to fit the 
purposes of the regime. 

L. 1. 


L’Asie entre Marx et Malthus: Le Mirage de la 
methode sovietique d’industrialization (Asia Be- 
tween Marx and Malthus: The Mirage of the Soviet 
Method of Industrialization, by Raymond Aron, in 
Preuves (Paris), May 1954. 


In this article a noted French intellectual grapples 
with one of the most perplexing problems facing the 
Asiatic peoples at the present time. Poverty-stricken, 
decades behind Western Europe industrially and 
socially, they yearn for that progress which has 
raised the standard of living of the occidental nations. 
Speed is of the essence to them. A good number of 
Asians therefore advocate an emulation of the Soviet 
plan of industrialization, which seemingly accom- 
plished so much in so short a period of time. The 
author sounds a note of warning on two counts: 
first, the U. S. S. R.’s rapid industrialization entailed 
the sacrifice of untold millions of lives; secondly, 
the lot of the average Soviet citizen is no better in 
1954 than it was in 1913. 

An economically backward country such as Russia 
was in 1918 could turn to rapid industrialization 
only by saving a large percentage of its total yearly 
production for investment purposes. Since under the 
Bolshevik regime all economic programs were devised 
and put into effect by the state, it was thought possi- 
ble to restrict consumption and thus impose ever 
larger savings upon the people. However, the mass 
of producers resented this enforced lowering of their 
standard of living and refused to exert themselves 
to augment production. To attain the fulfillment of 
its economic plans, the regime resorted to policies of 
compulsion and terror. The upshot was economic 
inefficiency and the terrible famine of 1931-32. 

Although Soviet Russia’s population has risen 30 
percent during the past thirty-five years, there has 
been no concomitant increase in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. For example, in 1953 the country had 
fewer cattle than in 1916; the number of cows had 
increased only 10 percent and swine only 20 percent. 
The average yearly per capita consumption of cereals 
was approximately the same in 1952 as in 1913. 

Mr. Aron suggests that the Asiatic countries can 
avoid the failings and pitfalls of Soviet experience 
by pursuing vigorous, yet humane, policies. Since 
these states are still basically agrarian, the agricul- 
tural sector of their economies ought to be revital- 
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ized before they embark upon a course of industriali- 
zation. Far-reaching reforms providing for a more 
equitable distribution of the land, better systems of 
irrigation, improved methods of farming, and edu- 
cation, should be instituted. When the agricultural 
base has been strengthened gradually by demo- 
cratic means, the countries will possess economic 
surpluses sufficient to permit a program of industrial- 
ization. Only by following such a moderate course 
can the Asians attain a higher standard of living 
without suffering the agonies, inefficiencies, and 
political terror the people in Soviet Russia and in 
the ‘‘people’s democracies’’ have had to endure. 


INDIA 


Soviet Labor: A Comparative Study of Existing 
Labor Conditions in Soviet Russia, India, Britain 
and the U. S. A., The Employers Association (Cal- 
cutta), 1953. 


The section of this pamphlet treating labor condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union paints the usual depressing 
picture of the lot of the Soviet working man. Once 
again, well-documented facts prove the now almost 
platitudinous comment that the favored proletariat 
of communist fiction is in reality the serf of the Soviet 
state. 

Within the factory tight control is exercised over 
the workers. Any act which in the eyes of the au- 
thorities hampers the fulfillment of the elaborate 
economic plans constitutes an ‘“‘economic crime’’ 
punishable by the state. Thus, for one day’s absence 
from work without sufficient excuse the worker can 
be dismissed from his position and deprived of his 
home. His ‘‘crime’’ is recorded in his work book, 
without which he cannot find other employment. 
Repeated tardiness—by twenty minutes thrice a month 
or twice during two consecutive months—is punished 
with dismissal or with six months of ‘‘corrective 
labor’ at the place of employment or in prison, with 
or without a 25 percent cut in wages. 

In free states the primary function of the trade union 
is to exert pressure upon the employer in order to 


improve the conditions for the workers. In the 
Soviet Union the trade union is merely an arm of the 
state, which in turn is controlled by the Communist 
Party. As such, the Soviet trade union’s chief con- 
cern is to ‘help raise production.’’ It urges its mem- 
bers to ever-greater exertion in order to fulfil the 
state’s economic plans. A strike for the purpose of 
gaining concessions for the proletariat is unheard of 
in the ‘‘workers’ state.’’ In effect, the Soviet trade 
union helps to worsen rather than improve the 
workers’ lot. 

The original socialist ideal of economic equality 
has been abandoned. Since the workers’ pay depends 
upon the quantity he produces, wage differentials in 
the Soviet Union are more pronounced than in capital- 
ist states. For example, in 1942** the ratio of earnings 
between an average driller, a Stakhanovite driller, 
and a Stakhanovite team leader was 1:10:12.7.”’ 
Managers, engineers, and other officials receive such 
substantial remuneration and so many special privi- 
leges that they constitute a new upper class, more 
firmly entrenched in a position of economic, social and 
political power than was its predecessor in tsarist 
days. 

By means of detailed tables and charts, the study 
goes on to show that the Soviet worker is considerably 
worse off than his British, Indian, or American coun- 
terpart. For one kilogram of wheat bread the Soviet 
worker must put in 111 minutes of work, the Indian 
68, the British 12, and the American 14; for a dozen 
eggs, the Soviet 349, the Indian 294, the British 81, 
the American 33; for one man’s suit, the Soviet 24,047 
the Indian 12,960, the British 6,533, the American 
1,638, and so on. The average living space of the 
Soviet urban worker fell from 7 square meters in 1913 
to 5 in 1949. The 1949 average in Western European 
countries ranged from 12 square meters in Italy to 
25-6 in Britain. 

This pamphlet has underscored once again the fact 
that workers enjoy infinitely less individual freedom 
and a lower standard of living in the so-called 
‘‘workers’ state’’ than in any other industrial country. 


Ashe’ 
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